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ACCENT ON STUDY GROUPS 
Iy many urban centres this fall, 
courses have been given for volun- 
teers in community work. It is inter- 
esting to note the attention given to 
group-discussion leaders. 
It seems that the study-group tech- 
nique has been newly discovered 
by some agencies and re-emphasized 
by others. 

This is a healthy sign. The es- 
sence of the technique is participa- 
tion by every member. This is demo- 
cracy in practice. 

Many factors have contributed to 
this increasing interest in study- 
groups. One influence is undoub- 
tedly the notable success of two pro- 
both of which have been 
based on small-group discussion: 
he co-operative movement in the 
and National Farm 
In both of these 
tivities, the basic unit is the small 
group, meeting together regularly 
ior serious study. In the co-ops, 
the study is direct preparation for 

ion, and the subject-matter practi- 

lin the extreme. In Farm Forum 
the objectives are primarily edu- 
cational. But in almost every area 
where Farm Forums have had 
noticeable influence on the life of 
their district, action projects have 


grams, 


Maritimes, 


Radio Forum. 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


emerged from the Forum discussion. 
Both of these programs are function- 
al—that is, they bear directly on the 
immediate problems of their parti- 
cipants. Many of their proponents 
claim that this is why they have 
taken root so firmly. 

We cannot sidestep the fact that, 
whether we like it or not, rural 
people have responded persistently 
and warmly to activity which offered 
them practical help in solving day- 
to-day problems. They welcomed 
group study when they could see 
clearly how this related to their most 
immediate concerns. 

Some people deplore this “utili- 
tarian” view of education. They 
claim that is is narrow and earth- 
bound, that it ignores the richness 
which may be added to life by art, 
music, literature, and historical per- 
spective. 

Dr. M. M. Coady poses the issue 
sharply in a brief to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Taxation of Co- 
operatives : 

“Any sound philosophy should 
teach that education is an instrument 
to unlock life to all the people. The 
philosophy of the past has taken 
for granted that there is only real 
life for the very few and that get- 
ting this life for them presupposes 





the existence of a sodden, dull mass 
of peasantry as necessary soil on 
which the privileged few should 
grow. ... There is another phase 
of this present-day philosophy which 
should startle us. In our present 
educational procedure—which is es- 
sentially a skimming process, we are 
robbing our rural and industrial 
population of their natural leaders. 
The bright boys and girls are edu- 
cated and leave their people. They 
enter the so-called higher vocations 
and professions. Their interests are 
now different from what they would 
be back home... . If we find the 
social techniques by which the 
people can secure for themselves a 
new economic status, we will im- 
mediately remove the set of condi- 
tions that has so far debased the 


whole idea of education in the past. 
Economic liberation will also free the 


people spiritually. We _ therefore 
need a new kind of education that 
will give the people life where they 
are and through the callings in which 
they find themselves. 
done in the old way.” 


It cannot be 


With this point of departure the 
Extension Anti- 
discussion 
group as its central technique, and 


Department of 


gonish turned to the 
the co-operative as its objective. 
All schools of thought will be in 
agreement with Dr. Coady’s first 
premise: that education should be 
an instrument to unlock life to all 
the people. The essential conflict, 
as he points out, is.in what consti- 
tutes real life. This problem won't 


be settled in a day or ina year. But 


constant and careful examination of 
the results of different education, 
approaches will help pile up th 
evidence on one side or the other. 


J.HM, 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION 
As this magazine goes to press, 
representatives of many of the Uni- 
ted Nations are meeting in London 
to plan the new United Nations Edu- 
cational and Cultural Organization, 
Canada is represented by the Hon. 
Vincent Massey, Dr. John Robbins, 
Mr. Edmond Turcotte, and Dr, 
R. C. Wallace. 

This meeting has been brewing for 
a long time. Educationists in many 
countries have for years discussed 
the necessity of linking together the 
educational bodies of many cou- 
tries in support of international 
understanding and world security. 
At one time there was much debate 
about whether such a world body 
should supervise education in any 
country where it was being conduct- 
ed on nationalistic lines 
detrimental to international co-opera- 
ation. The endless complications 
this question involves were soon 
apparent: in the draft proposal for 
the United Nations Educational and 


narrow, 





Cover Picture 


Christmas snow covers an On- 
tario farm with a blanket of 
white. This picture was taken 
by the National Film Board. 

















Cultural Organization, two clear- 
cut purposes were outlined: (1) 
The development and maintenance 
; “mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation of the life and culture, the 
arts, the humanities and the sciences 
of the peoples of the world, as a 
basis for effective international or- 
ganization and world peace.” (2) 
Co-operation to extend “and make 
available to all peoples for the ser- 
f common human needs the 
full body of knowledge and 
vulture, and in assuring its contri- 
to the economic stability, 
political security and general well- 
being of the peoples of the world.” 
We would all agree that these 
bjectives are of utmost importance. 
The outline of functions to be under- 
taken will enlist just as much en- 
thusiasm among Canadians: (1) to 
facilitate consultation among edu- 
cational leaders of various countries ; 
(2) to assist the free flow of ideas 
and information through press, 
radio, motion pictures, conferences, 
exchange visits, as well as through 
libraries and formal educational in- 
utions; (3) to foster educational 
ind cultural programmes which give 
support to international peace and 
curity; (4) to develop material 
ior use in various countries; (5) to 
conduct and encourage research on 
educational and cultural problems 
related to the maintenance of peace 


nd the advancement of human wel- 


world’s 


bution 


lare; (0) to assist countries that 
need and ask for help in developing 
teir educational and cultural acti- 


One can never predict just where 
the inevitable snags and temporary 
deadlocks in setting up any inter- 
national organization will arise. 
By the time you read this they will 
have arisen and, we expect, have 
been settled. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that one of the key issues will 
be how the official delegations to the 
permanent “Conference”, or as- 
sembly, will be determined. Cana- 
dian membership certainly will have 
little validity unless our delegates 
speak for the Canadian people, and 
more particularly, Canadian educa- 
tors; unless they can enlist the active 
interest and warm support of all 
educational bodies. 


J. H. M. 





UNESCO 


As we go to press, 44 members 
of the United Nations, including 
Canada, have agreed to establish 
the “United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation,” 


with headquarters in 


Paris. Delegates are to be ap- 
pointed by national governments 
in consultation with the cultural 
and 


within 


educational organizations 


nation. The new 
body is specifically prohibited 
from intervening in matters that 
are essentially within the domes- 


tic jurisdiction of any state. 


each 














» Co-ops in the Maritimes have 
come safely through the first hard 
years. The record is impressive. 


Antigonish Revisited 
By E. A. Corbett 


Ir was in 1937 that I last had an 
opportunity to get a good look at 
St. Francis Xavier University and 
its Extension program. That sum- 
mer a cavalcade of automobiles 
filled with co-operative and credit 
union enthusiasts rolled into Anti- 
gonish from the United States and 
from all parts of Canada. The Con- 
ference Hall with accommodation 
for some 800 people was packed to 
the doors at every session. Many of 
the delegates were distinguished 
educators but the people on the 
platform were men and women from 
the mines, the farms and the fishing 
villages of Cape Breton and Eastern 
Nova Scotia. There were three 
the 


the conference. 


audience 
Only 
once on the closing night did one of 
them address the delegates. On 
that occasion Archbishop Kelly of 
Oklahoma, made one of the neatest 
two-minute speeches I have ever 
He said, “All my life I have 
been attending conferences, and I 
always go away from them weary, 
but full of good intentions. Usually, 
I'm afraid, I soon slip back into my 
old ways, and the inspiration of the 
Conference is dissipated in the hard 


Archbishops in 
throughout 


heard. 


routine of daily duties. But this 
time, it’s going to be different. I'm 
going back to Oklahoma to start ; 
lobster factory.” 

What I remember chiefly abou 
that 1937 experience was the ex- 
citement of it all. It took me back to 
the old camp-meeting days. I wan- 
ed to shout, “Hallelujah,” for I fel 
I was witnessing a new birth. 

But this time it was different. |: 
was the annual meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Co-operative Union. I sawa 
group of trained, hard headed bus:- 
ness men reporting in facts and 
figures the realization of a dream. 
I’m not going to report that meeting 
It’s all on the record for auditors, 
students of social progress, and edu- 
cators to see for themselves. But 
there was nothing complacent « 
smug about these people from | 
mines, the farms and fishing villages 
of the Maritime Provinces. ! 
there ever was a tendency in the 
meeting to “view with satisfaction, 
there was Dr. M. M. Coady to re- 
mind them that they hadn't sees 
anything yet. “Give us another 
fifteen years,” he would say, “Give 
us another fifteen years, with more 
education, better training for skilled 
leadership and we’ll make this coun- 





try fit for free men.” So the dele- 
rates voted $20,000 for education. 
~ A few days later I had an oppor- 
tunity to see for myself what the 
delegates had been talking about. 
For a week I travelled through Cape 
Breton, with Alex Laidlaw, Assist- 
ant Director of the Extension De- 
Our first stop was at 
There I saw an up-to- 
late, efficiently run, canning factory, 
wned and operated by fishermen. 
| was anxious to find out whether 
there had been any marked change 
in social outlook as a result of the 
new sense of responsibility which 
comes with ownership and control. 
| asked a fisherman about it one 
day on the dock at Cheticamp just 
ater the boats had come in. He was 
, tall, weatherbeaten man of about 
iorty. I watched the swift skill of 
his hands as he broke the neck of a 
fifteen-pound cod and gutted it with 
one movement. 

“What do you think of this co- 
perative idea?” 


partment. 
Cheticamp. 


He looked at me warily as if to 
say, “Who are you, and what’s your 
Then he straightened up 
nd said, “It works good. More 
money for the fisherman.” 

“Yes, I know that, but what else ?” 

“Well, I’ve got a better home, my 
uildren go to school well fed and 
well clothed, and we get medical at- 


tant 


> 
came 
aallie | 


ion or go to a hospital without 
ving afraid of debt. We have a say 
1 Tunning our own business and 


eieve me that makes a man feel 


“Well, that’s fine for this year 
when cod and haddock are five cents 
a pound, and mackerel and lobster 
bring a fancy price, but what about 
bad times ?” 

“Mister, this co-operative grew out 
of bad times. We started when we 
were only getting from a cent to 
one and a half cents a pound for 
cod, and five cents for lobster. 
We've been through all that, and 
even then we were better off because 
of the co-op.” 

“T’ve heard it said that some of 
the boys are so keen on saving 
money through the credit union that 
they won’t pay their taxes, doctor’s 
bills, etc.” 

“Yes I’ve heard that one too. You 
might find some like that, but I 
don’t know any. Most of us are so 
darn glad to be able to pay our 
taxes and other bills, and to buy de- 
cent clothes for our kids that we 
don’t think about chiseling on any- 
body.” 

One of the things that impressed 
me was the cleanliness of equipment 
and the safeguards against any sort 
of foreign matter getting into a pack. 
For example, every fillet of cod can- 
ned at Cheticamp passes over a 
strong light and is examined for tiny 
worms. These little squirmers are 





DR. E. A. CORBETT, Direc- 
tor of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, has re- 
cently returned from a trip to 
the Maritimes where he visited 
many local co-operatives. 














occasionally present in deep-sea cod, 
and are invisible to the naked eye. 
As the cod fillets pass over the glass 
shelves, highpowered electric lights 
underneath the glass pick out the 
tiny string-like creatures and they 
are swiftly and skillfully removed. 

There were many other fishing 
villages in which one could readily 
see the effects of a growing inde- 
pendence on the part of the people: 
freshly painted homes, improved 
schools, healthy, rugged well-fed 
children. But there was something 
more here than economic revival. 
The change in the spirit of the 
people, intangible as it may be, and 
often questioned by the sceptic or 
the cynical, is apparent. That, to 
those who believe in human progress 
and man’s passion for freedom, is 
more important than anything else. 
One of the most striking evidences 
of this newly developed gift for 
ownership and administration, and 
its expression in a fuller and better 
way of life, is found at North Rus- 
tico in P.E.I. 

The Antigonish Movement has 
long arms. Its methods and inspi- 
ration have reached out all over the 
Maritime Provinces. At North 
Rustico there is one of the oldest 
fishing industries in the Maritimes, 
but like so many of the fishing vil- 
lages along the 8,000 mile coastline 
of eastern Canada, its people for de- 
cades were depressed and beaten by 
poverty. During the depression 
years, a hardworking fisherman from 
North Rustico would be fortunate 
to earn as much as $300 a year. 
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Then Father McNeil set to work 
First, the study group, then the 
credit union, then the co-operative. 
That is a technique the clergy under. 
stand and believe in. “First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear.” The study group first, 
in order to get at the economic 
causes of defeat. Next the credit 
union for self help and control of 
credit ; then the co-op for processing 
and marketing of the product. | 
was in North Rustico in the summer 
of 1941 and I bought a 12 pound 
cod on the wharf for 25 cents. The 
price was 2% cents a pound. In 
spite of that the co-operative plant 
was an impressive and going concern 
even then, but great strides have 
been made since that time. I drove 
out to North Rustico with Col. and 
Mrs., Keith Rogers of Charlotte- 
town. Father McNeil was away for 
the day but we visited first the new 
composite rural school. It stands 
high, and gleaming white, on a hill 
overlooking the village. The teach- 
ing sisters proudly showed us over 
the premises. It has an auditorium 
to seat 300 people—for lectures, 
moving pictures, dramatic produc- 
tions and musical recitals. It has 
an adequate school library. The 
class-rooms are beautifully equipped 
and properly lighted. All are wired 
for radio reception. The school has 
running water, and modern toilet 
facilities. It has a music room. The 
girl students are spotless in their 
black and white uniforms. There is 
an air of happiness and enjoyment 
about the place. q 
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Extent of Co-operative Business in Canada 


Down on the main street of the 
village is the co-operative store, and 
out on the long row of wharfs, one of 
the finest fish-processing plants in 
the Maritimes. On the wharf is a 
spotlessly clean dining 
room, where the fishermen may get 
early breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
at a price of 40 cents a meal. 

One could round out the picture 
with dozens of such local illustra- 
Lobsters, mackerel, cod have 
carried the main burden of progress, 
but of late years smelts, cranberries, 
blueberries, and christmas trees for 
the Boston and New York markets, 
and later still, Irish Moss, have all 
paid tribute to the expanding econ- 
omy of a people who have learned 
through hard study, careful plan- 
ning, working together and utilizing 
all their natural resources to help 
themselves towards a more abundant 
life, 

What does it add up to? 
figures tell the story. 

At the end of 1943 there were 60 
retail co-operative stores in Nova 
Scotia, with a membership of 12,000 
people, and a total volume of busi- 
ness of over $4,000,000. Exact fig- 
ures for New Brunswick and P.E.I. 


well-run, 


tions. 


The cold 


are lacking but a rough estimate 
places the business of consumer co- 
operative societies in the Maritimes 
at $7% million and a membership of 
22,000 in 1944, 

These retail organizations are 
supplied by a central co-operative 
wholesale at Moncton, N. B. with 
member affiliates at Antigonish and 
Sydney. Their total business in 1943 
was $4,375,000. 

At the beginning of 1944, 70,000 
people in the Maritimes belonged to 
400 credit unions with assets of 
$4,250,000. Since they were organ- 
ized in 1933 these credit unions have 
loaned over $13,000,000 to their 
members with almost negligible loss. 

A number of co-operative groups 
in the Maritimes, owning their own 
lobster plants federated in the Uni-. 
ted Maritime Fishermen, have been 
doing an annual business of over one 
and a half million dollars. They are 
now the largest producers of lobsters 
in the world. A large volume of busi- 
ness is also done in the processing of 
mackeral, smelts, cod, swordfish, 
oysters and salmon. 

Seven groups of industrial work- 
ers have completed housing projects, 
and several others are under way. 





Seventy-five per cent of the money 
required in these housing projects 
was loaned by government agencies. 
An outstanding achievement is group 
hospitalization. The plan now oper- 
ating is sponsored by the Maritime 
Hospital Services Association, and 
the number of persons receiving pro- 
tection under this plan is now 
115,000. Monthly fees of from $1.00 
to $1.50 provide hospital care for 
members and families. 

It is important to note that the 
co-operative movement in the Mari- 
times is integrated in such a way that 
the individual may be a member of 
a co-op store, a credit union and a 
processing plant. Thus the member 


becomes a part of a movement which 
includes fishermen, farmers, miners, 
and in addition to the essential ele. 
ment of ownership and participation 
he becomes conscious of growing 
social solidarity in relation to men oj 
other vocations. 

Many a scheme for social im- 
provement starts as a dream—and 
ends there too. Ten years ago, the 
co-operative movement in the Mar- 
itimes had begun to translate its vi- 
sion into action. Now the action has 
brought achievement so impressive, 
so rooted in the lives of the people, 
that the social regeneration of a 
whole section of the population is an 
established fact. 


Atomic Age 


The beginning of the Atomic Age has brought less hope than 


fear. 


It is a primitive fear, the fear of the unknown, the fear 


of forces man can neither channel nor comprehend. The fear 
is not new; in its classical form it is the fear of irrational death. 
It has burst out of the subconscious and into the conscious, 


filling the mind with primordial apprehensions. 


It is thus that 


man stumbles fitfully into a new era of atomic energy for which 
he is as il equipped to accept its potential blessings as he ts to 
control its present dangers. — From “Modern Man is Obso- 


lete”, by Norman Cousins. 
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Co-op School 


By Leo P. Mclsaac 


In many cases the word “school” 
recalls the harsh and monotonous 
old days of lectures, classes, facts 
and figures which in many cases 
were of little or no value and some- 
times harmful in the practical side 
i life. A different situation pre- 
vails at the new co-op school. — Its 
jim is not merely to impart know- 
ledge but also to create constructive 
leadership and cultivate a proper 
ittitude toward life. It gives to its 
students a set of values, a compass 
which will enable them to find their 
vay in the economic confusion of to- 

To be able to see two sides of 
1 question, to realize ignorance, to 
ippreciate expert to feel 
obliged to study and help direct the 
ourse of social life, to be public 
spirited, to recognize the claims of 
community and national obligations, 
these are the hall-marks of co-oper- 
itive education at 192 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto. 

The Co-operative Training and 

abilitation School was organized 
by the joint efforts of the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative, and the 
Co-operative Union for 
the purpose of training interested 

to fill the 


advice, 


Ontario 


positions in 


co-operative field of endeavour 
more capably and to assist in 
the rehabilitation and prosperous 
settling of returning ex-servicemen. 
The first course got under way on 
September 3rd under the competent 
direction of A. H. K. Musrave, B. 
S. A., our chief instructor. The main 
items in the twelve week session are 
co-operative history and philosophy, 
organization, administration and 
merchandising, with special emphasis 
being laid on a uniform system of 
bookkeeping and commercial prac- 
tice. Included in the syllabus are 
periods for special addresses by 
prominent economic and social lead- 
ers, periods on personality, English, 
leadership, public speaking, electric- 
al and machinery demonstrations, 
with visits to all co-operative pro- 
jects in Toronto and to many of the 
larger units in rural Ontario. 

First of all the class-room periods 
are conducted in a very informal 
manner which allows each student 
to join in the discussion and contri- 
bute his personal knowledge and ex- 
perience for the betterment of all. 
Secondly, the very fact that nearly 
all the students live and eat together, 
attend to their own domestic pro- 





blems, and work harmoniously with 
each other while on course tends to 
develop the spirit and practice of co- 
operation which we believe is the 
only solution to our social and eco- 
nomic problems of today. Of course 
the competence and popularity of 
our instructor, who is an ex-armam- 
ent officer of the R.C.A.F. with both 
an agricultural and business back- 
ground plus a magic personality, 
does much to stimulate that co- 
operative germ of life which has the 
power of vast development. 

Visual education and the art of 
operating portable projectors is a 
small part of the programme here 
but will be a potent asset to educa- 
tional work in the field. The Roch- 
dale principles and policies, their 
success and occasional failures are 
being scrutinized carefully. Methods 
of education and expansion on a 
provincial and national scale are 
being studied. Approval and sup- 
port are given to Farm Radio and 
Citizens’ Forums. Store manage- 
ment, the need and duties of active 
directors and committees, general ad- 
ministration and merchandising are 
realized to be the main factors in 
successful business, so a large per- 
centage of our classroom work deals 
with this phase. Bookkeeping too 
takes a major place on the agenda 
and I have reason to believe that 
before obtaining our certificate from 
here there will be few questions 
which we cannot answer on this most 
important section of business enter- 
prise. 

Now for the practical side of the 


story. Maybe you wonder why 
benefit is derived from those visits 
or inspection tours. They give th 
student the opportunity of seeing the 
practical demonstration of many 
problems previously discussed in the 
classroom. They show an actual 
proof of the progress and achieve. 
ments the movement has mage 
throughout the province. They pro- 
vide for students from outside On. 
tario a broad view of local condition; 
and methods which will undoubtedly 
strengthen inter-provincial relations, 
They give the Ontario students an 
opportunity of choosing their mos 
suitable sphere of usefulness. They 
should bring constructive  sugges- 
tions to the managers and directors 
of local affiliates for the betterment 
of their own projects. 

Then there is another educational 
angle that is demanded by the 
students’ committees here, in ac- 
cord with the principles of Open 
Membership and Democratic Cor- 
trol. Not being satisfied with one 
side of any question they invited 
representatives of interests opposed 
to co-operatives. Now regular dis 
cussions are being held with dele- 
gates from capitalistic and private 
enterprises as well as labor unions. 





LEO P. 


McISAAC, _ former 
Assistant in the Extension De- 
partment of St. Dunstan’s Col- 
lege, Charlottetown. P.E.I., has 
been attending the Co-op School 
since his release from the RC. 
AF. 
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From these discussions emerges a 
complete analysis of the different 
problems, views and aims of both 
sides, which is invaluable informa- 
‘ion to any student and without 
which any course of study is danger- 
usly incomplete. 

Of course debating, public speak- 
ng and electrical demonstrations 
are very interesting features of the 
urse, but the investigational mood 
and thirst for information on all pub- 
lic questions seems to rate number 
ne with all participants. The group 
pride and initiative, which is quite 
noticeable to all our visitors here, 
is worthy of mention, and we are 
confident that it will continue to 
fame as a guiding light in whatever 
group each co-op school graduate 
is placed. 

The keen interest which our 
sponsors are showing in the school, 
and the many extra details they 


have contributed for our comfort, 
are heartily appreciated by the boys. 
The system under which we are al- 
lowed to manage our own affairs by 
electing from our members house 
committees, for heating, cleaning, 
entertainment etc. is an asset. 

Our only suggestion is that this 
brief story be spread to other re- 
gions so that they too may break 
the ice in the channel of co-operative 
education by operating a school on 
this pattern to qualify leaders for 
their key co-operative positions. Is 
it not really frightening to think that 
an “empty-pated demagogue” has so 
much influence upon the man in the 
street, and the professional edu- 
cator has so little? It is not blind 
economic forces or ideas acting im- 
personally, but intelligent, informed 
citizens that we need to form and 
uphold our Democracy of Tomorrow. 


I know no sage depository of the ultimate powers of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a wholesome direction, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education. — Thomas Jefferson, in 1820. 





»> In this British Columbia Valley 
books reach the people through a well- 
organized system of libraries and vans. 


Reading in the Okanagan 


By Mrs. Muriel Ffoulkes 


MANy years ago the people of the 
Okanagan made their first request 
for a library service. They continued 
to ask intermittently until 1936, when 
a scheme was definitely offered them. 
One reason for the delay was the 
nature of the library service re- 
quired. The Okanagan is a valley 
stretching over 160 miles of territory 
isolated by mountains from other 
communities. How best to serve such 
a scattered population gave much 
food for thought. First a trial scheme 
was worked out through the gener- 
osity of the Carnegie Fund in the 
B.C.’s Fraser Valley. This district 
was chosen because of its accessibil- 
ity to the larger centres and also be- 
cause its population is not quite so 
scattered as in other rural districts. 

After years of ex- 
periment and observation, it was 


over four 
felt that sufficient experience had 
been gained to offer a well thought- 
out scheme to other districts in B.C. 
desirous of Library service. Carnegie 
Funds again helped to finance de- 
monstrations. After a short demon- 
stration period in the Okanagan 
Valley, a plebiscite was held asking 
the people if they wished to main- 
tain a Union Library in their dis- 
trict. Only about three of the 60 


units approached turned down this 
offer. And so the Okanagan was at 
last granted its oft repeated wish for 
a library system. Now, in 1945, aiter 
nearly ten years of service, a grow- 
ing Union Library is flourishing in 
the hands of trained librarians wh 
came there with years of experience 
in large Public Libraries in eastern 
Canada. And this is how it works. 
The lib- 
rary is financed by taxation of the 
people, handled in the same manner 
as the school tax. One of the greatest 
mistakes that the Union Libraries in 
B.C. have had to contend with has 
been the establishment of too low a 
rate per capita. In the early enthusi- 
asm 


First, the wherewithall. 


the libraries, one 
might almost say by fair means or 
foul, the rate decided upon 
possible minimum was too low. This 
has often been a stumbling block. No 
library of this kind should contem- 
plate service under a minimum of 
50c per capita per annum. $1.00 1s 
a much fairer goal to work for 
Gradually the percentage is being 
raised in the Union libraries now ex- 
isting in British Columbia, but fur- 
ther raises must be made before 4 
really adequate service can be given. 
In no case, under the Public Libra- 
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to estabish 


as a 





ries Act, may more than $2.00 per 
rate payer be collected in one year. 
\]| taxation should be supplemented 
hy aid from the Provincial Govern- 


ment. 

Kelowna is the central town of 
the Valley. Here is a building hous- 
ing a bright friendly library branch 
for the people of the town to use, 
and administrative offices for the 
regular routine of an up-to-date 
library, with garage for the Li- 
brary van that serves the outlying 
branches. For over nine years this 
has been a busy hive of industry. 
Naturally, a scheme so new to the 
district had its ups and downs; there 
is still much to learn. Some places, 
not so progressive as others, have 
allowed their membership to lapse. 
Others have gone ahead and are now 
busy centres of cultural life for their 
communities. In this valley it was 
not found convenient to circulate 
books from shelves in the library 
van, as is done in the Fraser Valley. 
Doubtless you will have seen the ex- 
ellent film, Library on Wheels, de- 
In the 
Okanagan, the people prefer to have 
collections of books left with ther 
for a month or six weeks. They 


picting this type of service. 


appoint their own custodian and 
provide shelves in school-room, com- 
munity hall, store or private home, 
Library hours are held once or twice 
a week, using the same methods of 
circulation as in the regular branches 
of any good library. The van comes 
tound every month or so and adds 
to the collection, taking back to 


headquarters those books that have 
been read. 

In a system of this kind, the back- 
bone of the whole service is the re- 
quest box, just a plain wooden box 
containing hundreds of slips of 
paper. Each slip represents a book 
requested by some borrower in the 
library. Maybe it is a book that will 
help with some phase of their work, 
recommended as the latest of its 
kind by some current journal; or a 
new title by a favourite author; or, 
almost as often, some old favourite 
that was enjoyed long ago; books on 
which reviews have been read or 
heard over the air; books recom- 
mended in a letter from home; or 
the latest books on a favourite hobby 
taken from the current number of 
“Recent Additions to the Library” 
which is published each year from 
Headquarters; books in one of the 
other branches that you would like 
to see on your own shelves. One of 
the principles in a library of this 
kind is “What you don’t see, ask for. 
It’s almost sure to be in the library 
or if not, procurable elsewhere.” The 
Public Library Commission of B.C. 
has an open shelf service in Victoria, 
where books, otherwise impossible 
to obtain, can be applied for. If they 
cannot supply the need, the Pacific 





MRS. MURIEL FFOULKES, 
former Toronto librarian, is now 
in charge of the Okanagan Un- 
ion Library which she describes 
in this article. 
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Travelling Library in the Fraser Valley, B.C. 


Northwest Library Association has 
a Bibliographical Centre which gives 
an interloan service to all prominent 
libraries in B.C. 


And the boys and girls. Never has 
such a wealth of good books come 
their way. All the really worthwhile 
books written and illustrated for 
children from the past ages to the 
present day, all the old favourites in 
lovely new editions, all the new 
stories teaching the lives and loves 
of boys and girls in other lands so 
that when today’s children grow up 
they may feel friendliness to, and 
understanding of, those from across 
the seas. Books to widen their in- 
terests, to give them the right per- 
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spective with which to live useful 
lives. Books are now available to 
every school in the Union. In some 
cases, such as Kelowna, where it is 
advisable for the boys and girls to 
come to the library and learn to take 
their place in the cultural life of the 
city at as early an age as possible, 
the books are in the branch library. 
The children come in after school, on 
their own initiative, to choose their 
own books. Each autumn when 
school starts, the teachers in the 
junior school bring classes in to the 
library during closed hours, so that 
no child need feel timid about com- 
ing for the first time. The use of the 
library is explained to them, a story 








told, and forms signed and taken 
home for parents’ approval. 

In smaller places where all the 
library books, adults’ as well as chil- 
dren’s are left in the school, it is the 
other way round. The parents come 
in during closed hours and get their 
books, the teacher taking over the 
office of custodian on top of her 
scholastic duties. In these communi- 
ties the children have the books with 
them all the time. Often a library 
period is allowed during school, and 
books from the Union Library may 
be read in school hours as well as 
taken home. 

These small rural centres are often 
the most interesting of any. Many 
a townsman would be amazed at the 
requests that come from way back 
in the hills. Not for books on how 
to run a tractor or build a silo—they 
could write one themselves on that— 
but for the latest books on current 
affairs and the newest novels. The 
radio has proved to be a grand 
library assistant and booster! 

So the library van starts out, laden 
with boxes full of books, sometimes 
nearly a ton of them. It visits large 
towns and little communities, taking 


the same type of books to all, filling 
requests and getting fresh ones from 
each place visited. Complaints? Oh 
yes, sometimes. No one ever gets all 
he wants to read if he is a really 
keen reader. But these are so out- 
numbered by pleasant smiles that the 
odd complaint is soon forgotten 
(once it is down on paper for official 
attention). The van, with its staff, 
arrives home after a long day, tired 
but assured that their efforts have 
been appreciated and that they have 
laid one more stone to the building 
of a better tomorrow. 

Have you a library service in your 
community? Now that the scheme 
is working so well in other rural 
areas, why not in yours? The friend- 
ly gatherings at the library, the 
books that come for the children to 
take home and read, alone are worth 
the effort of setting the Library 
wheels in motion toward your own 
community. For the library is an 
important public service agency. It 
is geared to the times and ready to 
meet the demands and opportunities 
of the post-war period. Make big 
plans, aim high in hope, and work. 


An educated man stands, as it were, in the midst of a bound- 
less arsenal and magazine, filled with all the weapons and engines 
which man’s skill has been able to devise from the earliest time. 
— Thomas Carlyle. 





BRIEF NEWS 


Film on Libraries 


Many rural communities unable 
to maintain adequately stocked lib- 
raries of their own are now planning 
the organization of co-operative lib- 
rary systems by which vans will dis- 
tribute books from central libraries 
throughout the surrounding areas. 
This plan has already been in oper- 
ation for some time in sections of 
British Columbia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and has proved a great 
success. In Nova Scotia the idea 
has been taken up by Fishermen’s 
Federations, Agricultural Societies, 
and Home and School Associations, 
who hope to bring a wide range of 
reading matter within easy reach of 
everyone in the Province. Simi- 
lar interest is evident in the Prairie 
Provinces where several communi- 
ties have already held preliminary 
discussions on setting up co-oper- 
ative libraries in their districts. 
During September and October 
film, LIBRARY ON 
WHEELS, describing the organi- 


a new 


zation and work of the Fraser Valley 
travelling library, was shown on all 
National Film Board Rural Circuits 
and has encouraged this trend to- 
wards making more books available 
to school children and adults in rural 
areas. Results of the showings in 
Saskatchewan have been particularly 
notable. At Parkside and Debden 


committees were set up to explore 
the situation and submit a report in 
a month’s time. At Domremy a 
library committee composed of a 
banker, a lawyer, a merchant, a 
farmer’s wife and seven rural school 
teachers was appointed to establish 
contact with neighbouring commuri- 
ties with a view to establishing a 
regional library service. An active 
committee is working towards the 
organization of a local library at 
Wakaw, and similar action is being 
taken at Laird, Hague and Duck 
Lake. At Rosthern, where a pubic 
library was organized a few months 
ago, the Town Council and the 
Rural Municipal Council have de- 
cided to erect a building to house the 
library and provide rest rooms. 


* * * 


Leadership Training 


In Toronto a School in Voluntary 
Leadership has been organized t 
provide a group of specially trained 
assistants for the various social ser- 
vice agencies connected with the 
United Welfare Chest. More than 
5,000 volunteers are now registered 
with the Chest and its affiliated 
agencies, and many of them have 
shown an interest in receiving trait- 
ing that will equip them to under 
take more specialized work in com- 
munity centres, summer camps, 





young people’s recreation canteens 
and day nurseries. For the School’s 
frst sessions which were held at 
Harbord Collegiate one night weekly 
throughout October, more than 500 
registrations were received. This 
eroup was made up of trade union 
officials, ministers, and members of 
other professions, business men, stu- 
lents and housewives. To meet 
their needs courses were offered in 
film projection, group discussion 
leardership, camp counselling, hob- 
bies, refereeing and coaching. Pre- 
sent plans are to make the School 

permanent with a 
fall and ad- 
vanced classes at intervals through- 
ut the year. 


institution, 


general session each 


* * * 


New Director 

In the Maritimes the first provin- 

ial Director of Adult Education 
The Depart- 


ent of Education in Nova Scotia 


s been appointed. 


ecently announced that Mr. Guy 
Henson will act in this capacity. 
Mr. Henson served as Director of 
the Canadian Legion Educational 
Services in the Maritime Provinces 


luring the first few years of the war. 


he went to London, England 

$ assistant to the Director of the 

L.E.S. Later he was sent to 

to organize “Maison Can- 

a leave-centre in newly- 

rated Paris. He remained in 

France until his return to his new 

position in Halifax. Before the war, 

Mr. Henson was Director of Visual 
Education in Nova Scotia. 


M.P.’s Quizzed 


The Community Centre Commit- 
tee of the Quebec Region under the 
Chairmanship of Fred Taylor, Nat- 
ional Vice President, has been act- 
ively engaged in promotional work. 
Many of the special problems pecu- 
liar to any large city apply to Mont- 
real with the added feature of the 
interests represented by French and 
English speaking sections and insti- 
tutions. The Committee has there- 
directed its towards 
establishing contacts with civic and 
local bodies concerned with com- 
munity problems, and towards inter- 
esting labour organizations and 
Provincial and Federal members of 
Parliament. 


fore efforts 


An excellent explana- 
tory letter on the community centre 
plan and a questionnaire was sent to 
all candidates in the recent Federal 
election. 

While candidates do not always 
appear to be moved to enthusiastic 
action by such approaches, never- 
theless it is the kind of persistent 
promotional work that must be done 
at every opportunity. 





Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 
news item accepted for pub- 
lication. 














» This province laid plans a year 
ago for a widespread adult education 
program which is now bearing fruit. 


Program in Saskatchewan 
By Gordon Caulfeild 


Out on the Saskatchewan prairies 
a new adult education movement is 
making significant progress. Only 
a year ago this autumn the provin- 
cial government set up an Adult 
Education Division as part of the 
Department of Education. Al- 
ready thousands of people all over 
Saskatchewan are stirring from their 
usual habits, awakening into thought- 
ful questioning of their community 
surroundings, and organizing them- 
selves into Study-Action groups. 
Here at the Division we try to as- 
sist and guide the people’s spon- 
taneous interest in group discussion 
of all their community interests. 
Our staff members are busy pro- 
ducing specially written study and 
discussion material, sound filmstrips 
and a weekly radio program with its 
complementary newspaper. “Light- 
ed Schools” and “Basic Citizenship” 
programs are being organized while 
the people of several communities 
have met in Division-sponsored 
Citizens’ Conferences. 

Thoroughly democratic discus- 
sion and study, vital and positive 
and planned for constructive com- 
munity action by the people them- 
selves, is the essence of our new pro- 
gram here in Saskatchewan. The 


discussion groups have been given 
the psychologically significant name 
of Study-Action groups, while their 
appropriate maxim is “No study 
without subsequent action. . . . No 
action without previous study.” 

One of our first projects was a 
thorough survey of the adult edu- 
cation interests and desires of the 
people of Saskatchewan through a 
total of more than twenty-one thou- 
sand copies of two questionnaires. 
This survey proved a very valuable 
guide in organizing Study-Action 
groups. Already more than seventy- 
five communities have voluntarily 
formed one or more groups, while 
further individuals are organizing 
in over five hundred other com- 
munities. Many more groups are 
expected following the cessation of 
prairie harvest activities—and es- 
pecially with the long winter nights 
coming on. Yes, our Study-Action 
organizer, Bill Harding, is very 
hopeful and very happy. 

The questionnaires revealed that 
rehabilitation is one of the main 
interests of our communities at this 
time. Our staff writer Lloyd Wil- 
liams accordingly turned out “Com- 
munity Meets Veteran,” a forty 
page pamphlet designed to assist 
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Study-Action groups in talking 
over and understanding the pro- 
blems and conditions surrounding 
the return from the war of our 
young men and women. During the 
summer, the people of each of two 
prairie towns, Melfort and Wynyard, 
met in Citizens’Conferences to dis- 
cuss rehabilitation. Then a short 
time later the people in the city of 
Swift Current held a similar confer- 
ence. Here the whole conference was 
planned around the ideas and wishes 
of the veterans themselves, while 
experts outlined the various legal, 
economic, governmental and societal 
aspects of rehabilitation. Good jobs 
for the veterans was emphasized as 
one of the community’s foremost 
responsibilities, and one for which a 
job survey should be _ made. 
Several pertinent films including 
“Conference At Yellow Springs” and 
the Division’s own sound filmstrip 
“Community Meets Veteran” were 
shown to the meeting. Then the 
people themselves had a chance to 
make this a real Citizens’ Con- 
ference through their own eager dis- 
cussion in small informal groups. 

Again in Saskatoon the Division 
is assisting the veterans. When the 
provincial government relieved the 
acute housing shortage for Univer- 
sity-going veterans and their wives 
and kiddies by turning one group 
of military barracks and mess rooms 
into temporary community apart- 
ments, Lloyd Williams wrote a 
special pamphlet setting forth the 
really worthwhile possibilities that 
the parents and their children may 


harvest from this co-operative living 
venture. For further help in this 
emergency situation, one of the Di- 
vision’s fieldmen, Hugh Logie, is 
now in residence there with his own 
family as educational adviser for 
any living or recreational projects 
the families may plan. 

Our prairie people are keenly 
interested in co-operative farming. 
They came from many parts of the 
province to the Citizens’ Conference 
at Landis to discuss and ponder all 
the various aspects and advantages 
of this co-operative farming idea. 
And here again it was the people 
themselves, the farmers this time, 
who ran their own program, while 
our Division members were present 
merely to give assistance. Among 
the speakers were Rabbi E. Gottes- 
man who described his experiences 
living on a co-operative community 
farm in Palestine, and Watson 
Thomson, our Division Director, 
who outlined in detail the operation 
of Russia’s collective farms. Sam 
Sookocheff of the Co-operative 
Farm at Sturgis, Saskatchewan, 
told of the great saving in the cost 
of farm machinery and also of the 
much more complete line of equip- 
ment available for each individual 
farmer as a result of the five families 
pooling their land and machinery on 
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this co-operative farm. The savings 
in costs amounted to almost a third 
their total investment in ma- 
As an immediate conse- 
quence of this people’s conference, 
forty-three farm men and women 
and young people met again together 
and decided to begin organizing for 
the first co-operative farm in this 
country on which the people will live 
in a co-operative community. During 
this coming winter these folks are 
going to plan for the co-operative 
use next spring of their land, their 
machinery and their labor, while 
they will also study for the eventual 
grouping of their farm homes and 
buildings co-operating 
community. 


of 
chinery. 


into one 
The production advantages of co- 
operative farming take on vital new 
significance as a subject for Study- 
Action discussion when it is realized 
that Russian agriculture, already 
highly mechanized over much of 
that country, will ultimately have 
great influence on the price the Can- 
adian farmer will receive for his 
grain exports on the world market. 
Saskatoon is interested in building 
one of the Community Centres which 
are another real interest at this time. 
The people there want a Centre with 
an auditorium for their own “town 
meetings” and. speakers, and a stage 
for community plays or symphony 
concerts, as well as rooms for the 
Saskatoon Art Centre. 
of Albert, of the 
coal mining town of Estevan and 


The people 
Prince and 
many other communities are plan- 
ning to build Community Centres. 
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With the aid of much published 
material now being collected at the 
Division, a study outline will be pro- 
duced to help these communities 
with their plans. In Moose Jaw 
the Family Service Association js, 
with our assistance, holding meet- 
ings and group discussions with the 
aim of organizing the people to pro- 
vide the city with a permanent social 
service worker and a council to cope 
with their family welfare and juven- 
ile delinquency problems. At Wyn- 
yard the people are interested in 
water and sewage systems, for this 
town is without any municipal water 
supply. For the citizens of Wyn- 


yard and other towns in a similar 
position, our staff writers will pro- 
duce a special pamphlet to help 
Study-Action groups organize town 


water works. As well as collecting 
and presenting the latest technical 
details, this study outline will give 
a full presentation of the advantages 
of having their own water system, 
to heighten the original desire to 
possess such a twentieth century 
necessity. 

Chemurgy should mean much to, 
Saskatchewan’s farming _ future 
Material is now being collected ior 
a scientific outline of the many ways 
in which our farm products can be 
used industrially. The Division | 
also producing a sound filmstrip on 
co-operative farming. Irene Le 
man, our staff artist is doing draw- 
ings for another filmstrip on health, 
designed to assist our own fieldmen 
and others in speaking to meetings 
Five new study outlines are at pre- 





People Speak Their Mind 


Farming by Watson Thomson, and 
n Women’s Position in Society, 
Health Services, Community Organ- 
and Rural Electrification. 
\s in every province, there are 
roups of people scattered through- 
it Saskatchewan who are unable to 
speak or write English very well, 
hile some persons do not know the 
uage at all. 


Ca 


n, 


atio 


To meet their very 
need, Florence Gaynor of our 
{ is organizing practical English- 
king courses, employing about 
ght hundred and fifty words. And 
words, so that the housewife 
how 


earns to transact everyday 


ness with the milkman, the baker 
» neighborhood grocer, while 
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at Citizen's Conferences 


her husband learns to talk with his 
fellow workers or, if he is a farmer, 
how to sell his produce to better ad- 
vantage at the market. More ad- 
vanced courses are also available, 
and also writing and reading. This 
project in “Basic Citizenship” 
should do much to remove the iso- 
lation of racial groups, so terrible 
a thing at any time on the broad 
stretches of our prairieland, and to 
bring these groups into much closer 
unity with their neighbors—their 
potential friends. 

The people of Weyburn gave such 


excellent response to our question- 
naires that this southern city was 
chosen as the place in which to begin 
our “Lighted Schools” program of 





adult education evening classes. Al 
Johnson of our staff organized these 
classes with the co-operation of 
the Weyburn School Board. The 
people themselves suggested the 
topics now being taught, which are 
Oil Painting, Dressmaking, and 
Conversational French with a total 
enrolment of over fifty persons. 
Several other classes, including 
Drama and the Theatre, and Our 
Contract With Canada—the Can- 
adian Constitution, have been 
popularly requested and are likely to 
begin soon. Now “Lighted Schools’ 
are being organized in Yorkton, 
Swift Current and North Battleford, 
with an eventual province-wide pro- 
gram in view, which merely awaits 
an increase in staff and facilities at 
the Adult Education Division. At 
present we have twenty staff mem- 
bers in Regina with four additional 
fieldmen, to serve an entire province 
with a population of almost nine 
hundred thousand people. 

Of course we take advantage of 
the educational opportunities afford- 
ed by the air waves. A new ad- 
venture in radio program is the 
Wednesday evening “Radio Col- 
lege.” This brings listeners and 
Study-Action groups a lively and 
progressive presentation of the 
week’s news as evaluated by staff 
members and their guests. Here 
five editors, Irene Leman, Edward 


Parker, Hugh Harvey, Hilda Buck. 
ley and T. H. McLeod, are shown 
mulling over their newspaper abou: 
to go to press, deciding which stories 
to play up as features—and why. 
Following this, Watson Thomson 
discusses the concrete events in the 
light of the sociological principles 
and historical setting which alone 
give them real meaning. The Dj- 
vision’s Own unique newspaper, 
“The Front Page,” carries the fea- 
ture news stories that the editors 
discuss, as well as copies of: their 
discussion and Watson Thomson’s 
talk. Supplementary questions 
serve as a friendly starter for further 
discussion by the Study-Action 


groups and others who receive the 
paper by mail. 
One final story worth relating is 


the effect that Saskatchewan’s adult 
education program has had upon 
those who know it the best, who 
work most closely with it: the staff 
members of the Division, and a di- 
versified group of Regina couples. 
They have recently formed the Las- 
serre Community Co-operative As- 
sociation. They intend to create 
their own small modern planned 
community of fifty or seventy-five 
family dwellings, with each indi- 
vidual house facing onto a beautiful 
park and playground area for the 
children. 





> The National Film Board is 


now establishing libraries 


with a 


selected set of good health films. 


Health Films for Canada 


By Donald A. R. Moffatt 


Iv the December 1944 issue of 
“Food for Thought,” Dr. S. R. Lay- 
cock introduced his article on parent 
education with the following quo- 
tation : 

“Greeting his pupils, the master 
asked: ‘What would you learn of 
me? And the reply came: ‘How 
shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellow 
men? How shall we play? For 
what ends shall we live?” And the 
teacher pondered these words and 
sorrow was in his heart, for his 
own learning touched not on these 
things.” 

The chief problem posed by the 
above (i.e., the role of education in 
meeting the problems of human life) 
was, of course, the subject of Dr. 
Laycock’s article. But is it not sig- 
nificant that “How shall we care for 
sur bodies?” and “How shall we 
rear our children?” were the first 
questions put to the master? 

Despite the inclusion of the sub- 
ject of “Hygiene” in our public and 
igh school curricula, there is a great 
leal of misunderstanding—even 
downright ignorance—among large 
sections of our populace concerning 
the simple facts of healthful living, of 


sanitation, of immunization, and of 
many other aspects of public health. 
In Canada today there are many or- 
ganizations working in the field of 
health education, some directly and 
some indirectly. Many methods and 
media are being used to inform our 
citizens and to answer the question 
“How shall we care for our bodies ?” 

The role of the motion picture 
film is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in this work. Hundreds of 
health films have been produced over 
the past ten or fifteen years, on this 
continent and in the United King- 
dom. They have been produced 
under the sponsorship of many dif- 
ferent organizations, by private in- 
dividuals, and some have even been 
made with a primary purpose other 
than health education. To-day many 
of these films are still of value. 
Many, however, are practically 
worthless by reason of being out of 
date or so lacking in quality as to 
be of no use in increasing knowledge 
or understanding. 
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In September 1944, the Dominion 
Council of Health had on its agenda 
the question of the possibility of se- 
curing more adequate distribution 
of public health films in Canada, and 
the National Film Board was re- 
quested to look into the problem. 
As a result, a survey of the public 
health film field was begun. This 
has been, and is being, carried out in 
close co-operation with the Council, 
which represents Provincial and 
Federal Departments of Health as 
well as rural and urban women’s 
groups, agricultural groups and la- 
bor groups. 

Films on health subjects are 
screened periodically for a Film 
Liaison Committee headed by Dr. 
G. B. Chisholm, Deputy Minister 
of National Health. The Committee 
reports to the Dominion Council of 
Health and to the National Film 
3oard as to those films which are 
felt to be of real value for health 
On the basis 
of these recommendations a library, 


education in Canada. 


containing one print of each worth- 
while film, is being built up by the 
National Film Board, to be used as 
a reference library by the Provincial 
Departments of Health and other 
groups working in the field of health 
education. This reference library 
now contains some fifty-odd titles, 
and it is hoped that the next few 
months will see its expansion to 
double this number. 

Thus a first step has been taken 
towards a more adequate distri- 
bution of health films in this country 


The grain is being separated from 


the chaff and it is now becoming pos- 
sible to see in what direction future 
efforts in the production and distri- 
bution of health films should be 
aimed. At the moment it is thought 
best to leave the general distribution 
of such films largely in the hands of 
the Provincial Departments oj 
Health, but later developments may 
alter this practice. 

the war years the 
National Film Board has produced 
and distributed a number of health 
films, most of them dealing with 
various aspects of food and nutri- 
tion. These, and other health films 
secured from outside sources, hav 
received distribution through region- 
al libraries and on the Rural and 
Industrial Circuits operated by th 
3oard. 


During 


Many readers will be familiar wit! 
the National Film Board’s “Knife 
& Fork Series” on wartime nutri- 
tion, and with U.K. Ministry of In- 


formation films such as THE NOSE 
| 


HAS IT and DEFEAT DIPH- 
THERIA which have been distri- 
buted through regional film libraries 
served by the Board. It is an ad- 
mitted fact that there are only a few 
health films which are yet generall) 
available to the public, but it is ex- 
pected that such films will be 
creasingly evident on Circuit pro- 
grammes now that the pressure ‘ 
war information has eased, and that 
general distribution through libraries 
and through the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health will gradually b 
built up. 

This survey of the field of public 
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ealth films has brought to light 
several interesting points which will 
have to be carefully considered in 
the future development of health 
film production and _ distribution. 
Perhaps the chief fault of the major- 
ity of health films now in existence 
has been a tendency to put a great 
leal of information into a one-reel 
subject and to give it a treatment 
alculated to make the film suitable 
ior many kinds of audience and for 
all age levels. This approach has not 
fact it 
and the needs of 


ilways been successful—in 
has seldom been so 
lifferent audiences will have to be 
A film 
the needs of too 
iny types of audience often satis- 
It is evident that health 
lms should be designed to meet 


re carefully considered. 
lesigned to meet 


hes none. 
the specific needs of specific groups. 


The survey has shown that there 
are many aspects of health education, 


724, OF POPULATION 
55.4, OF DOCTORS 





such as prenatal care, mental hy- 
giene, and common respiratory dis- 
eases, which have never been well 
covered by films, while there are 
others, such as nutrition, concerning 
which dozens of 
made, 


films have been 
many to no real purpose. 
This suggests ‘a need to plan all 
future production in advance, on the 
basis of existing films, and in co- 
operation with all agencies working 
in the field of health education. The 
reference library of recommended 
films now being compiled by the 
National Film Board should serve 
a worthwhile purpose in guiding film 
production toward those aspects of 
public health which have been neg- 
lected or insufficiently covered in the 
past, and away from those aspects 
which have a more or less adequate 
film coverage. 


(Continued on page 29) 





Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


Christmas 1945! This is the first Christmas in seven years when we 
can feel that the tidings of peace on earth hold some measure of fulfillment 
for us. May we all enjoy to the full the sense that Christmas is real this 
year ! 

Among other things, Christmas brings to hard-working secretaries oi 
Citizens’ Forums a brief respite from the chore of sending in reports. 
Enthusiastic and faithful as most of you are, I suspect that just the same 
vou will welcome this holiday. I know that Isabel Wilson, who has been 
turning out new study bulletins week by week—and achieving a consis- 
tently high level of performance right along—will be glad of the rest. In- 
cidentally, she hopes to catch her breath and get just one jump ahead of 
those inexorable dead-lines, so that henceforth the bulletins may reach the 
groups in plenty of time. May the fates and the printers be kind to this 
New Year’s resolution ! 

Elsewhere in this issue we have written a piece about the business of 
group reporting. We really believe that regular reporting is one of the 
tests of group vitality. The results that your provincial and national secre- 
taries are able to compile week by week represent quite literally the vital 
statistics of Citizens’ Forum. They show how much life there is in this 
two-year old. It is a bit disconcerting to find some groups—and they are so 
young too—behaving rather like old soldiers. They don’t exactly die, but 
they do fade away. 

There are, of course, all sorts of reasons for this, but I suggest that 
one of them is that a group may have slipped into the habit of just being 
passively receptive in its attitude to the program. The broadcasts are 
listened to, maybe the bulletins are read, and perhaps some discussion goes 
on, but the group remains strictly on the receiving end of things only. It 
doesn’t kick back or talk back. This is too bad, for at least two reasons. 
One is that it lowers the morale of the group itself. We can feed stuff to 
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‘t over the air and through the mails, but if it doesn’t get some real exer- 
cise it will sooner or later just get “fed up”. The other thing is that the 
orogram itself is bound to suffer. The only means we have, other than 
the kind of intuition that Hitler practised so disastrously, of knowing 
whether we are “on the beam” in choice of subjects, speakers, questions and 
so on, is the two-way channel of communication between radio station and 
listening group. You know how disconcerting it would be if, without 
warning, the program just failed to get on the air some week. It is really 
just as disconcerting if your report doesn’t get into the mail some week. 
Unfortunately we can’t send out a search party whenever a group fails to 
report its location, but it worries us just the same. And if any sizeable 
number of them are missing it is as though the whole program were fog- 
bound. 
Sincerely, 


MARTYN ESTALL 


The ultimate aim of government is not to rule, nor to restrain 
by fear, nor to exact obedience, but contrariwise, to free every 
man from fear, that he may live in all possible security; in other 
words, to strengthen his natural right to exist and to work with- 
out injury to himself or others. No, the object of government 
is not to change men from rational beings into beasts or puppets, 
but to enable them to develop their minds and bodies in security, 
and to employ their reason unshackled ; neither showing hatred, 
anger, or deceit nor watched with the eyes of jealousy and in- 
justice. In fact, the true aim of government is liberty.— 
Baruch Spinoza, in 1670. 





®» The life blood of 


Forum 


to the report 


Cc 


questions. 


itizens’ 


is the stream of answers 
weekly 


This Business of Reports 


By Isabel Wilson 


Since the first days of Citizens’ 
Forums, study bulletins, sent out 
previous to each broadcast, have 
carried a list of Report Questions. 
These questions are designed to 
give direction to discussion and to 
crystallize the thinking of the group 
by encouraging it to make up its 
mind on two or three definite issues. 
Reports of group opinion are re- 
corded by the secretary and sent in 
to provincial offices after each 
Forum meeting. One of the most 
valuable parts of the Citizens’ For- 
um program is this report which 
each group makes on its evening’s 
work. Forums that have already 
done this last year or the year be- 
fore will need no convincing on this 
score. New Forums starting up this 
year may appreciate a word of ex- 
planation as to why we think group 
reporting so important, and both new 
and old Forums will want to know 
how to handle poll questions, the 
first of which was asked on the 
Sulletin for October 16th. 

Groups pull their weight when 
they report their findings. Groups 
across the country are thus enabled 
to learn what other groups are think- 
ing. One group can check its views 
against those of all the other groups. 
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And by reporting regularly, groups 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that their findings become part of 
that body of considered judgment on 
issues of public policy which will be 
listened to or read by alert public 
officials and members of parliament. 

Poll questions are something 
new. Usually they will be asked one 
week on the topic which is to be 
discussed the following week. The 
reason for this is to give those plan- 
ning the program some idea of where 
a group stands before listening to 
the broadcast and discussing the 
It is felt too that answering 
the poll question before the meet- 
ing breaks up, before the bulletin has 
been studied, will arouse curiosity 
and interest in the following week's 
meeting. The same question will 
come up later for discussion and re- 
port. 


+ 
L 


topic. 


The idea is this: 
venient point in the meeting—per- 
haps just before adjournment—the 
poll question will be put to 
group. 


at some con- p 


, 
the 
Cie 


The question is not meant ea 





MRS. ISABEL WILSON 1s 
secretary in charge of publica- 


tions for Citizens’ Forum. 








, be discussed, since it will probably 
come up for discussion the following 
veek. If every member of the group 
has his own Bulletin he can write in 

is own answer at that time. If not 
the chairman might read it aloud 
once or twice, and let the members 
vote. A written ballot would be best 
since sometimes the more timid mem- 
bers hesitate over a show of hands. 
The secretary should be sure of col- 
lecting the answers (which should 
not be signed), so that when he sends 
in his weekly report to the provincial 
secretary he can report that, for ex- 
ample seven people said yes, three 
no, and two didn’t know or couldn’t 
make up their minds. The whole 
procedure should not take more than 
five minutes of the group’s time. 

It is hoped that these poll results 
can be worked into the weekly re- 
porting over the air. It is hoped, 


too, from time to time to be able to 
compare our groups’ ideas with what 
other people think—those who be- 
long to Farm Radio Forum, for in- 
stance, and those who don’t partici- 
pate in forums at all. 

Report questions are still the im- 
portant ones. They enable the 
group to set down its considered 
opinions. They give the group a 
chance to disagree with the speakers, 
to bring out points not touched on in 
the broadcast, to point up its con- 
clusions in terms of what it thinks 
should be done about the subject 
under discussion, and what the 
group intends to do about it. The 
regular meeting of the group, and its 
working together, remain the core of 
the whole program around which 
broadcasts, bulletins and _ reports 
grow to make a living and fruitful 
whole. 





Health Films for Canada 


(Continued from page 25) 


Perhaps the prime factor in the 
production—and distribution—of 
ilms is the question of finances. It 

to be hoped that all organizations 
concerned with health education will 
earmark a portion of their budgets 


the distribution of existing 


health films and the carefully exe- 
cuted production of new films to fill 
the gaps which now exist. The re- 
sults of such a policy are assured 
and will reflect to the benefit of every 
man, woman and child in Canada 
—and in the world. 





To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


I got off the bus here a short time ago after riding steadily through a 
sunny Manitoba day. I had good company along the way—one of those 
weather-beaten undemonstrative, sound-thinking farmers who have done 
so much to make Canada what it is: he was neither old nor young, 
neither short nor tall, neither plain nor handsome. His coat was frayed 
at the cuffs, his hands large and rough but behind those steady eyes there 
is a mind that thinks and in that breast there beats a heart with room for all 
mankind. 

We talked of many things as we rode along. 

He questioned the validity of the seeming prosperity of farmers though 
admitting that farm debt was at a new low. He suggested that when worn- 
out buildings are repaired a large part of the wartime savings will have 
disappeared. He mentioned that he had noticed that the machinery 
companies are all set to increase prices as soon as the can. “I wish we 
had more Forums” he said. 

He was inclined to criticize our educational institutions. He said 
young people were only taught “the old ways”; that when through high 
school and college they seemed only to conceive of things as they had been 
and not as they might be. He talked of the vast possibilities in Canada’s 
future. His voice trailed off as the bus went around a bend and we passed 
a late threshing gang hard at work—the waiting teams hitched to loaded 
wagons, the spike pitcher forking fast, the straw in the bright sun streaming 
free clear over the stack. “I wish there were more Forums” he said. 

We discussed the general economic position of argiculture. His father 
left Dufferin County, Ontario in "98. None of his four brothers stayed 
farming as a consequence. They were all, he believed, much more secure 
than he. At my suggestion that perhaps they were unusually fortunate in 
having positions of scope and responsibility in the professions and industry, 
he readily agreed and quite understood that “labouring men” may not 
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be too well fixed when compared with farmers. “Perhaps if they listen to 
Farm Forum they will understand our problems better,” he said. 

His approach to the modern problem of distribution I found particularly 
interesting. He regards it as mainly one of getting sufficient purchasing 
power in the hands of the people. He suggested that farmers should have 
“twice” their present income if they are to fully discharge their respon- 
sibilities as consumers. He mentioned electric power and electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances ; the need farmers have for a chance to use facilities 
for travel—his eyes fairly shone as he talked of airplanes; the need for 
better homes and roads and cars. He had no ready solution. He did mention 
the importance of co-operative buying and selling and the difficulty of get- 
ting “people to see it”. “We can learn a lot through Farm Forum”, he 
said. 

We turned to the west and the slanting sunlight fell upon us. The 
prairie looked so still and peaceful. He began to talk of world affairs. 
His vision seemed as broad as the land he loved. To him the hope for the 
future lies in people learning how to work together in things both great 
and small. He had some hard words for forces which foster misunder- 
standing between race and race, between creed and creed, between east and 


west. “Farm Forum proves that we farmers of Canada think alike”, he 
said. 


We had a cup of coffee here in Dauphin in the noisy little bus depot. 
I shook his hand as he climbed back on board to go still farther north. He 
graciously indicated that he had enjoyed my company ; that our conversation 
had made shorter the way. “Farm Forum has great possibilities”, he said. 

You and I, my friends, who have to build Farm Forum in these days of 
destiny cannot let him down. 


Yours sincerely, 


Rapa S. STAPLES 





» Here is the answer to charges 
that Farm Radio Forum pays little 
attention to broad social problems. 


Is Farm Forum Narrow? 
By Ruth I. McKenzie 


Farm Forum is sometimes accused 
of being narrow in outlook, of being 
pre-occupied with agriculture to the 
exclusion of other broader interests. 
Farm Forum, these critics say, con- 
fines itself to the subject of farming 
and disregards national and inter- 
national issues as if farmers were a 
group unto themselves and lived in 
a world of their own. 

To a certain extent this criticism 
may be justified. Twenty broadcasts 
a year are not sufficient to allow 
much wandering from the central 
purpose of Farm Forum, which is 
to help farmers get together to solve 
their problems. However, the farm 
people in Farm Forum know well 
that some of their problems cannot 
be solved by themselves alone, but 
require action on both a national and 
international scale. 

On a national scale the Forums 
welcome such measures as the Agri- 
cultural Prices Support Act. They 
have tried for years to influence the 
government to a National 
Health Insurance Act by which all 


pass 


provinces and all citizens, whether 
rural or urban, would have similar 
health services. In education, too, 
they have pressed for a new deal. 
International questions have not 
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been neglected either. The fact is no 
Canadian farmer can afford to disre- 
gard the international scene. A 
glance at a few statistics makes this 
quite clear. During the five war 
years 1940 to 1944, exports of food 
products from Canada more than tri- 
pled. In the same period the net farm 
income reached hitherto undreamed- 
of heights. Figures for 1944 are not 
available but in 1943 net farm in- 
come exceeded $974 million. In 1942 
the figure was even higher—$1,154 
million. Compare this with the de- 
pression year of 1932 when the net 
farm income dropped to a low of 
$144.5 million. That same year Can- 
ada’s exports were only $489! 
million in comparison with 
in 1942. A similar relation between 
farm income and export trade was 


$ 
$2,363.8 


oe 


apparent in the “normal” year of 
1926 when the net farm income was 
$728.2 million while Canada’s total 
export trade was worth $1,2612 
million. Farm income rises and falls 
with our foreign trade (though not 
at the same pace) and our trade, in 
turn, depends on world conditions. 
It is obvious, then, that farmers 
are affected by international trends 
in that most vital spot—the pocket- 
book. They have a vested interest in 





conditions which favour world pros- 
perity and the movement of interna- 
tional trade. They do not want their 
good times to be limited to periods 
f war. 

From time to time international 
topics have been discussed in Farm 
Forum and Forums have responded 
with lively interest. And they have 
shown themselves as concerned a- 
bout the humanitarian aspects as the 
economic issues of world affairs. An 
example of this sort of interest and 
response was in the Farm Forum 
discussion of February 28, 1944, 
when the question was asked “Would 
vou be willing to have food rationing 
continued in Canda for some years 
after the war in order that there 
might be enough food for the hungry 
people of Europe and Asia?” The 
Forums were almost unanimous in 
assent, in spite of the fact that farm 
people have felt the pinch of sugar 
rationing very keenly. Many of the 
Forums in answering this question 
added that they would like assurance 
that the food through rationing act- 
ually reached the people who needed 
it and that profiteering was not 
allowed. 


A 


rot 


similar question was discussed 


last season on March 19, 1945. This 
isa different slant. “Should we sup- 
port a program of freedom from 
want for depressed people of the 
world if it means lowering Cana- 
(lian standard of living ?”’- Sixty-one 
per cent of the Forums said “Yes,” 
29 per cent said “No,” and 10 per 
ent were uncertain. 
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The conclusion was a difficult one 
to reach. Some Forums disagreed 
with the implication of the question 
that a program of “Freedom from 
want” would result in a lower stand- 
ard of living in Canada. Others said 
that although our standard of living 
might be lowered it would rise again 
along with that in other countries. 
“We must build up the purchasing 
power of other countries,” and “we 
should be willing to sacrifice as much 
for peace as for war” were frequently 
stated as reasons for saying “yes” to 
the question. 

The current season’s entire line- 
up of topics in Farm Forum is built 
around an international theme— 
“The Farmer Feeds the World.” Of 
particular interest to the Forums this 
autumn was the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization Conference be- 
cause this represented the first at- 
tempt to set up a permanent interna- 
tional organization concerned with 
the world-wide distribution of food 
and agricultural products. The peak 
of the Farm Forum season will be 
in March 1946, when the big pro- 
blem of export markets will be dis- 
cussed, and the even bigger ques- 
tion, “Can the World be Fed?” We 
venture to predict that anyone who 
listens in to the review broadcast of 
Forum opinion on March 25, 1946, 
which will wind up this series, will 
be impressed not with the narrow- 
ness of Farm Forum but with its 
breadth of vision and world-wide 
scope of interest. 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Training for Volunteers 


THE wartime experience in plan- 
ning and organizing for volunteers 
has been of such great value to many 
communities that they are now tak- 
ing steps to see that this potential 
of citizenship participation is not dis- 
sipated, but is utilized to further 
the welfare of the community. 
Never has there been citizen par- 
ticipation on such a scale as has been 
the case during the war. Volunteers 
have come from all races, creeds and 
economic levels. Age has been no 


barrier—young children as well as 
aged adults have added their quota. 


Lessons have been learned that 
should help for more effective plan- 
ning and organization in the future. 
Perhaps foremost is the fact that a 
volunteer centre or bureau should be 
affiliated with the local community 
planning organization having the 
broadest representation of citizen 
interest. Next in importance is 
that the agency or organization using 
volunteers should plan and organize 
its work so effectively that there will 
be a minimum of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the agency or the volun- 
teer. It has been learned, too, that 
an efficient performance of a volun- 
teer is in direct proportion to the 
amount of training and supervision 
given her by an agency. Experience 
has also shown that “in-service 


training” has a greater value to the 
volunteer than “training” through 
pre-service courses. Through it, 
growth on the job is insured. 
But there are three areas of vol- 
unteer service where general courses 
might prove helpful. 
(1) An Introductory Course for 
Volunteers 
All volunteers need to understand 
the inter-relationships of services in 
their community. With this broad 
background they are more prepare( 
to understand the workings of the 
particular agency with which they 
have volunteered. Many have found 
“An Introductory Course for Vol- 
unteers” of great value in giving a 
over-all picture of the services in 
their community, and in providing 
an execllent springboard into the 
type of work they wish to do. Here 
are some topics which should 
covered in such a course: 
I Organization of Communit 
Voluntary Services Centre 
The Place of the Volunteer. 
What Volunteers can do. 
II Your City 
The City and Community—it- 
dustries, population, goveri 
ment, public utilities, etc. 
Social Planning—the Commut- 
ity Chest and Council. 
III Health Needs of Your City 
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Public 
Mental— 
Hospitals, 


Physical—Sanitation, 
Health, Hospitals; 
Hygiene Services, 
Clinics. 
' Maintaining Family Security 
Public and private family ser- 
vices. 
Protective 
courts, etc. 
’ The Needs of Children 

Public and private agencies for 
Child Welfare. 

Education. 


services 


police, 


VI Housing 

VII Rehabilitation 
(a) Armed Services 
(b) War Industries 

VIII Morale Through Group Work 
and Recreation 
Resources and agencies of the 
Community 

(2) An Institute for Board Mem- 

bers 

Board and Committee members 
we cross-sections of the community. 
They bring to the organization, as 
ay people, an understanding of 
what the community is prepared to 
lo, the reactions of the general pub- 
lic to the agency’s work, and also 
the important job of interpreting the 
agency's function to the public. 
someone has described an agency 
board as, “The continuing stream of 
ule of the agency.” 

A great responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of Board members. Many 
i them realize this. So to meet 
‘ver increasing enquiries, “What is 
‘Board Member?” some Councils of 


Social Agencies have had, “An In- 
stitute for Board Members.” 


(3) Course on Leadership 

The planning of this course will 
depend on the supply of “leaders” 
in your community. But leaders can 
be found in most unusual places. 
A local citizen who has a hobby in 
arts and crafts, etc. will often share 
it with others. Professional and 
business people such as librarians, 
teachers, nurses, musicians, members 
of municipal boards, members of 
service clubs may provide the leader- 
ship for which you are seeking. 

Most leadership courses have ses- 
sions from two and a half to three 
hours. The session is divided into 
three periods: 

(1) Lecture and discussion—50 
minutes. 
Seminars or workshops— 
approximately 50 minutes. 
The number of these will de- 
pend upon the variety of in- 
terests in the community and 
supply of leaders. 
Demonstration 
mately one hour. 
Additional suggestions 
workshops : 
Small Group Leadership 
So-Ed Programme 
Refereeing and Coaching 
Teen Age Programmes 
Hobbies and Crafts 
Receptionists 
Projectionists 
Group discussion 
Square dancing—Calling off 


(2) 


approxi- 


for 


(Reprinted from “Volunteer Voice,” Published by Women’s Voluntary Services) 
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FARM FORUMS LIKE FILM STRIPS 


TuIs is what we’ve been wanting for 
long enough! How soon can we get a 
projector? How much will it cost? 
How much do films cost? Where can 
we get them? What range of sub- 
jects do they cover? Can we make our 
own strips? These are only samples 
of the questions fired at me at every 
showing of Film Strips this fall. 
Farm Forum people like Film strips. 
They are eager to use them. They 
want a great variety of strips. Let's 
be clear about the matter at the start. 
Film Strips are not going to replace 
16mm. sound movies. The National 
Film Board with its rural circuits has 
won for educational sound-movies a 
secure place in rural communities. As 
projectors are simplified and improved 
they will be even more popular. But 
the film strip has unique advantages 
and rural people have not been slow 
in recognizing them. 

1. The equipment is simplicity itself. 
The projector is simple, light in weight 
and inexpensive. The film also is 
simple to use, small and easy to carry 
and the cost is trifling. 

2. Expensive sound equipment, while 
adding greatly to the “entertainment 
value” of the film is not necessary with 
a small audience. 


3. The show can be stopped at any 
point for discussion. 
4. There is no noisy equipment—a 


very important consideration in a small 
room. 

5. The endless variety of subjects 
which could be presented simply facin- 
ates people. 


What is a Film Strip? 

A film strip is a series of pictures, 
diagrams or cartoons printed on a 
strip of film six to ten feet long and 
35 millimeters (1% inch) wide. The 
pictures are arranged to be shown in 
a small projector. Threading of the 
machine is extremely simple and to 
turn from one film to the next it is 
only necessary to turn a small wheel. 
Film strips are available from the 
National Film Board, Ottawa, in black 
and white at one dollar per film. There 
are a few films available in color at 
$2.50. 


Four Typical Film Strips 

I have recently shown four film 
strips, all of which were prepared by 
the National Film Board, to a dozen 
or more rural audiences. 
Canadian People. This strip has 
very simple theme: the people that 
make up our population, French, 
Scotch, Poles, etc, are all immigrants 
or the descendants of immigrants 
Therefore we are all on an equal foot- 
ing. We are united as Canadians and 
as Canadians we are building a mighty 





nation. This film strip tells its story 
.s convincingly as if a 40 minute sound 
‘Im had been used. 

Orphant Willie. This cartoon telling 
; Willie winning social recognition 
through the use of— But let’s use the 

‘rds of the script. 

“Now Willie Gray come clean, 

It's partly personal hygiene.” 
This, one ventures to predict, is the 
beginning of a long line of cartoon 
strips. It is humorous, a simple story 
lelightfully told. One criticism: 
wudiences do not like the script printed 
mn the film. In fact the fewer words 
n any film the better. A well written 
mimeographed script is far ahead of 
hard-to-read words. 

‘anning Step By Step. Rural women 
like this film. It contains enough up- 
methods to give everyone a 
few ideas. At the same time it’s an 
excellent example of a straight forward 
teaching film. 
From the Ground Up. Aimed at teach- 
ng children the story of coal, it is told 
na Style that entertains grown-ups as 
well as children. One can envisage a 
very wide use of this type: Hydro, 
‘offee, Plastics, the list is without end. 


-date 


script is Important 

One cannot over emphasize the im- 
portance of the written script which 
iccompanies each film strip. Without 
i script the pictures are well nigh 
meaningless. With the script they 
‘ome to life, gain continuity and tell 
their story. But it must be a well 
vritten script. Here again the Nation- 
| Film Board deserves credit. It’s ob- 
vious that the script writers know their 
dusiness. They have, it’s clear, worked 
n sound-film scripts. Sometimes only 
1 few words are necessary as a picture 
is shown. Sometimes a whole para- 
graph can be used to advantage. But 
‘entences must flow smoothly, be easy 
‘o read and must tell an interesting 


Sound Apparatus Helps 


The sound track and the sound 
equipment of the average portable pro- 
jector at its best leaves a good deal to 
be desired. At its worst it becomes 
a blast of distorted music and unintelli- 
gible voice. Nevertheless the audi- 
ence wants to hear the commentary 
coming from the front of the hall. 
Moreover it’s hard for the script reader 
to speak clearly when his head is 
buried in the script, one hand turning 
pages, the other operating the pro- 
jector. A small public address system 
is a very useful addition to a Film Strip 
projector. The one I used on my tour 
received universal praise because of 
the high fidelity of the reproduced 
sound. 


There Shall Be Music 


It adds very greatly to the “show” 
if a record player is used with the 
amplifier and records are played in be- 
tween showings of film strips. Bing 
Crosby is of course a universal favour- 
ite. Paul Robeson and Marion And- 
erson are also well liked. Beware of 
Boogie, Blues, Bach and Beethoven, 
so far as most rural audiences are con- 
cerned, one is as bad as another. 


More Film Strips 


Folks really get excited when they 
start talking about the kind of Film 


Strips they want in the future. They 
want technical films. Films on scien- 
tific feeding of hogs and cattle, films 
on fertilizers, on insect control, on 
farm machinery, on soil and soil man- 
agement. Someone suggested a film 
to illustrate the book Plowman’s Folly. 
Then there could be films on recrea- 
tion. On how to play group games, 
folk dancing, skits, more health films, 
more on community improvement, com- 
munity centres, halls, rinks, play- 
grounds. On how to operate a Co-op, 
on Credit Unions, and of course, on 
Farm Forum, and Citizens’ Forum. 





Then too, the question is usually 
raised: How about films of local 
happenings? The folks in Renfrew 
county undoubtedly would like to see 
a film on how the farmers of Lambton 
raise sugar beets. There is an urgent 
need for someone to provide a cheap 
service for making up film strips from 
a group of ordinary camera negatives. 

We have not yet been able to locate 
any agency which is equipped to do 
this work cheaply. 


Adult Education 


Already Film Strips are being used 
very widely in the United States. How 
much more interesting a geography 
lesson on Persia, or a History lesson 
on Confederation, would be if it were 
accompanied by a Film Strip. Forums, 
Films and Radio have set the pattern 
for adult education. It will be a long 


time before every public or community 
centre can own a movie projector but 
a Film Strip Projector should, very 
shortly, be within the reach of every 


rural school. A school, community 
centre, public library, or agricultural 
office could in a few years build up a 
fine library of Film Strips. 

Wes.tey NEELANDS 


ROAD TO RECOVERY 

16mm. Black and White: Sound: 2 
reels. Running time: 20 min. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board 
for the Department of Veterans Af- 

fairs, 1945. 

Here is a plain-spoken film, factual 
and without frills; but solid and in- 
formative. The kind of picture which 
will give to the families of wounded 
men steadiness and hope to face the 
tragedy of shattered bodies. 

To meet the needs of wounded vet- 
erans, the Dominion Government has 
embarked on the greatest hospitali- 
zation scheme in our history. Services 
extend in impressive array all the way 
through extensive hospital care to ar- 
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rangements for re-training and job- 
placement. This includes the function 
of psychologist, occupational therapist, 
specialized nurses, dieticians, surgeons, 
laboratory technicians, recreational, 
educational and placement officers. 
Because it is a large plan, its parts are 
treated briefly. Nevertheless the film 
does give the layman insight into what 
can be done for the disabled. Al- 
though reference is entirely to the 
arrangements for veterans, the impli- 
cations for civil life are not hard to 
gather. It has been a difficult job to 
combine in one film so many aspects 
of treatment and so the whole job has 
been well done. The effect is not too 
piecemeal. 

Road to Recovery carries the con- 
viction of a documentary. The painful 
opening and closing of the fingers of 
a wounded man regaining his power of 
manipulation, the reality of artificial 
hands and the accepting, well adjusted 
smile above them—such things you 
know to be fact, and the fact smites 
more keenly that the best imitation. 
So the story told with things real is 
more potent. 

One wonders a bit at the slurring 
over of certain aspects of the plan, 
especially the care of the mentally ill. 
Will the public be told of them and 
their care elsewhere? 

Road to Recovery is suitable for 
audiences generally. It is available 
through regional film libraries. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


LIBRARY ON WHEELS 

16mm. Black and White. Sound. 
Running time: 13 min. Produced by 
National Film Board, in co-oper- 
ation with the Canadian Library 
Council and the Fraser Valley Un- 
ion Library, 1945. 

LEARNING and growing are a very 

part of being, whether in the individual 

or in the community. But too often 





one forgets the means by which com- 
munities grow. Library on Wheels tells 
of the Fraser Valley in British Col- 
umbia where people were able to get 
together and co-operate on a union 
library scheme which serves those who 
live along a circuit of about seven 
hundred and fifty miles. The plan 
started in 1929 and represents study, 
promotion and a vast amount of co- 
eration of many elements, both town 
and country. It is also made possible 
by governments (provincial and muni- 
cipal) which are enlightened and have 
helped financially. 

To the smub urbanite, books and lib- 
raries may be common stuff. But to the 
rural or small town person who knows 
what it is to be one of the 95 per 
cent of Canadians without library 
service, it is a different story. So 
the film points out in fairly explicit 
terms how these communities changed 
the scene and what it means to them. 
It is an inspiration, especially when 
you know how few other active re- 
gional library services there are. 

To those who see a library in terms 
of something more than a book de- 
posit, the description of the Fraser 
Valley Union Library may seem in- 
adequate. No suggestion is given that 
here one might also find a means of 
circulating pictures or films, or a more 
conscious focal point for community 
enterprise. 

Library on Wheels will be of pro- 
fessional interest to all librarians. For 
adult educators it can serve as an ex- 
ample of community action in a specific 
field. To rural Canadians it will pro- 
ide at least the beginnings of a master 
plan for library service. 

Library on Wheels is available 
through regional film libraries and on 
a purchase basis. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 
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Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Esecutwe Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpoid. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 





TWO BOOKS ON CANADA 


Dominion of the North by Donald 
Grant Creighton. Thomas Allen 
Limited, 266 King Street West, 
Toronto, 1945. $4.50. 

Tuis is a history of Canada written 
for the general reader; but for all its 
pleasant and vivid style, it is a first- 
rate example of modern Canadian 
scholarship by a Professor of History 
at the University of Toronto. As 
such, it is the only book of its kind 
known to this reviewer. 

Most important research in Ca- 
nadian history, particularly in the 
country’s economic history, has been 
completed during the last fifteen years, 
but has hitherto found few echoes out- 
side academic publications. Ca- 
nadians are indebted to Professor 
Creighton for bringing the new 
scholarship into readable form and 
size so that we can now look back on 
our roots with a fresh understanding 
of what we are from what we have 
been. 

Perhaps someday it will become the 
fashion to write histories backwards, 
so that, starting from the patterns 
of the present we know, we may feel 
our way back into the past with a 
closer sense of reality than we have 
in starting with Lief Eriksson. This 
method would be especially appropri- 
ate as a technique of adult education. 
With children who know so little of 
the present, it makes no difference at 
which end of the time sequence we 


begin; their imaginations are easily 
stirred, and they have hardly any idea 
of the complex motives and economics 
factors which mold the people and shape 
the history of a maturing society. But 
the adult begins with some knowledge 
of his world and an interest in how 
it got that way. Although Mr 
Creighton’s time sequence is orthodox, 
his book is written for the mature per- 
son who is able to appreciate the con- 
tinuity of geography, cultural tradition, 
economic and political interest which 
have united—and divided—our Do- 
minion of the North. 

We find no mention of our child- 
hood’s heroines, Madeleine de Ver- 
chéres and Laura Secord. Instead we 
have the raids of the Iroquois explained 
in terms of long standing Indian feuds 
and the French-English competition 
for the western fur trade, while we 
learn that, had it not been for execr- 
able American strategy, Montreal 
would have been captured in 1813 in 
spite of Laura Secord. 

At school our interest in Canadian 
history stopped almost with Wolfe: 
commando raid on Quebec. Reading 
the story again, we find that Mr 
Creighton makes it gain in interest as 


it gains in complexity towards moder 
times. He stops with Canada’s second 
declaration of war against Germany 
on the doorstep of today. 


JAMES CoRNFORD 





canada: New World Power. By 
Louisa W. Peat. Toronto. George 
J. McLeod, Ltd. 1945. Pp. 293. 
$3.75. 
In recent years there have been an in- 
reasing number of articles and books 
ja popular sort designed to acquaint 
\mericans with the Canadian scene, 
ind to interpret Canadian life for them. 
That this process is desirable, and 
on the whole been worthwhile, 
t Canadians would agree. How- 
ver, the publications involved have, 
sone would expect, varied enormous- 
y in quality. Canadians may well 
uestion the worth of having their 
untry and themselves interpreted to 
the United States in writings that are 
otted with inaccuracies and mis- 
representations. In our opinion the 
present book falls into the dubious 
column. 
Mrs. Peat, we are told, is Cana- 
lian by marriage but long since a 


She has 


resident of the United States. 
recently travelled across Canada inter- 
viewing all kinds of Canadians from 


Government officials to farmers. The 
result is a curious jumble of accuracy 
and inaccuracy, common sense and 
weeping generalization, quoted inter- 
views and commentary. The organi- 
zation of material is often so confused 


that the main thread of thought is hard 
to follow. 
The mistakes may be mere slips as 
when the author talks about the 
‘British North American Act” on page 
i, On the other hand they may be 
‘rious inaccuracies as when she says 
that, “The term Laurentian gives point 
to the name “Laurentia,” with which 
some of the more aggressive (French- 
Canadian) nationalistic groups would 
like to rechristen Canada... .” (p. 
24). Or again when she asserts that 
‘the Bloc (Populaire) is now in power 
athe province of Quebec.” (p. 149) 
More serious are a considerable 


number of sweeping statements which, 
though thoughtlessly and sentimentally 
favorable to Canadians, are of the 
sort to make outsiders, and sensible 
Canadians either laugh or become dis- 
gusted. Three samples will illustrate 
my point. On page 28 we find that, 
“They (Canadian women) seem to have 
found an inner sanctuary, they are with- 
out frustrations and are content that 
their needs, spiritually, mentally and 
physically, are filled, and they have 
few discontentments and no carping 
‘wants.’ ” On pages 42-43 we note, 
“For all the disagreements separating 
French and English speaking Cana- 
dians, given a break on complications, 
could be cleared up by men of deter- 
mination, open minds and common 
sense in a few quiet conferences.” 
The closing sentence of the book is an- 
other example. It reads, “I think if 
one had to describe Canada in a few 
words, it is that her sense of moral 
rectitude protects her from fear.” 

The aim of the author is admirable. 
It is a pity that the result is an ill- 
digested book that will either not be 
read at all, or if read, will produce 
more harm than good. 


RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

The Arts and Crafts of Canada, by D. 

G. W. McCrae, MacMillan Co. 1945. 

$2.50. 
Tue character of an epoch is in its 
buildings, for in them the spiritual and 
material resources find concrete ex- 
pression and the buildings themselves 
offer irrefutable evidence of inner 
order or inner confusion. As such they 
are a fundamental artistic expression 
of an age and Mr. McCrae builds his 
book, The Arts and Crafts of Canada, 
about this premise. He draws careful 
parallels between the growth of archi- 
tecture in Quebec and in Ontario. Both 
follow the development from essential 
shelter to the established traditions of 





the respective homelands, through a 
medley of imported fashions to the 
gradually emerging sound contempo- 
rary work. He acknowledges, with 
gratitude, sources made available 
through the work of Professor Ramsay 
Traquair in Quebec and of Professor 
Eric Arthur in Ontario. The illustra- 
tions exemplify each point but are, un- 
fortunately, arranged in no definite 
Sequence, and more emphasis might 
have been given to the contemporary 
domestic architecture of C. B. Van 
Norman of Vancouver. 

The chapters concerning Canadian 
Painting and Canadian Sculpture give 
a just analysis with a generous 
acknowledgement of the maturity and 
sincerity of Canadian Landscape Paint- 
ing. Canadian Crafts have been given 
their rightful place in the final chapter 
but the material does not seem to have 
been assembled with quite the author- 
ity of the other media. 

Printing and bookbinding, of which 
there are some excellent Canadian ex- 
amples, have not been numbered among 
the crafts but the MacMillan Company 
is to be congratulated upon the clarity 
of the type and of the illustrations as 
well as upon the balanced composition 
of the pages of the volume under dis- 
cussion. 

It is to be hoped that this book will 
inspire a more complete and extensive 
work on the same subject but Cana- 
dians should be most grateful to Mr. 
McCrae for a broad and sound analysis 
of the Canadian artistic endeavours of 
the past and present. Each of us 
should determine that they shall, in the 
future, become a much more integrated 
part of Canadian life, with greater pro- 
duction on the part of the artists and 
with much greater appreciation on the 
part of the public. Mr. McCrae sum- 
marizes: “At the present time the 
general tendency is away from the 
conception of Canada as place of wide- 
open spaces dotted with a few back- 


ward towns, and toward a mature 
representation of a highly cosmopoli- 
tan and increasingly large urban civili- 
zation. Architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the allied arts and crafts all 
reflect a spirit of awakened social 
consciousness, and a desire to interpret 
contemporary life in a manner entirely 
divorced from the usual traditional 
restrictions.” 
Nora E. VAvuGHAN 


N.Z. COMMUNITY CENTRE 


The Feilding Community Centre, by 
A. E. Campbell. Educational Re- 
search Series, No. 21. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 

WITH every passing month the number 

of pamphlets and articles urging com- 

munity centres, and explaining how 
they should be organized, grows. 

Nevertheless there are very few studies 

of centres which have been in oper- 

ation long enough to evaluate ther 
success. This small book is of first 
importance to everyone who views 
community centres with curiosity or 
with hope. For it is a careful examir- 
ation of a community centre in a New 

Zealand small town, which in seven 

years has achieved success. . 

’ The objective nature of the book i 

guaranteed by its authorship. A. F. 

Campbell is Director of the New Ze: 

land Council for Educational Research. 

He was invited to undertake this study 

by the Education Department which, 

having established the centre, wishe! 
to have an independent outside opinion 
on the results it had achieved. in 
case this sounds formidable, let me 
assure you that the book is writter 
with an informality which makes 
the centre come alive before yor 
eyes. It is so absorbing that you wi! 
read it in one sitting. 

Perhaps this is enough to recom 
mend this book to many Canadians, 
but I can’t resist reproducing for yo" 





more of the picture Mr Campbell 
The Feilding experience is 
apropos for Canadian 


draws. 
startlingly 
enthusiasts. 

The Centre was established in 1938 
» the town of Feilding—a community 
f 5,000 inhabitants which serves as 
the trading centre for a rich cattle- 
raising district. The money came 
fom the New Zealand Department 
of Education, and it was administered 
through the local School Board. The 
Centre was in fact part and parcel cf 
the Feilding Agricultural High 
School—a modern school adapted to 
the needs of a farming community. 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerset, the directors 
of the centre, were appointed as mem- 
bers of the school staff. 

The community was prosperous, 
with little experience of organized 
adult education. It had displayed no 
great desire for the kind of services 
the Centre was to offer. The Somer- 


sets were “very fitted and exception- 
ally versatile people who brought to 
Feilding the mature experience of 
years of work among adolescents an‘l 


adults.” Mr. Campbell points out that 
the success of the Feilding Centre 
cannot be regarded as a guarantee of 
success everywhere, if for no other 
reason than that there are very few 
people as able and well qualified as 
the Somersets. 

From the beginning, the basic policy 
was “no competition with existing 
organizations”. Initial suspicion on 
the part of other groups was gradually 
vercome because of the very real 
ervices the Centre had to offer, both 
as a meeting place and as a coun- 
selling bureau. In fact its presence 
‘timulated these organizations to more 
and better activities. On its own ac- 
count the Centre drew into active and 
regular participation one or more 
members from twenty per cent of the 
‘ouseholds in the community (this 


does not include the many people who 
attended occasional gatherings and 
special events). The membership role 
was weighted on the “white collar” or 
professional side, although not as 
heavily so as in most adult education 
in New Zealand (including the WEA). 
As the years went by it attracted more 
and more unskilled and working-class 
people. The nearest approach to a 
true cross-section of the community 
was found in the child study groups 
(with their associated nursery classes ) 
and in the Open Forum, which dealt 
with local, domestic and international 
social problems. 

Organized study groups have been 
the basic activity of the centre. The 
most popular was child study, which 
was linked up with nursery facilities 
certain days a week. Parents were 
given a chance to combine with study 
of child development, observation of 
their children in the nursery school 
setting. Senior girls from the high 
school helped with the school and 
also studied some theoretical material 
on child care. 

Short courses in nutrition and 
health have been steadily important in 
the curriculum. Mr. Somerset’s origi- 
nal teaching methods are reported in 
an interesting example. “As a fitting 
way of celebrating Health Week one 
of our principal newspapers published 
a ‘Health Supplement’ containing some 
articles on health—and a large numbe- 
of advertisements. Mr. Somerset set 
his group to work making an analysis 
of the advertisements. Together they 
classified the products and appliances 
advertised according to whether they 
were ‘justifiable’ (in a health sup- 
plement); ‘harmful’; ‘doubtful’; or 
‘irrelevant’. The conclusion reached 
was that roughly a quarter of the 
advertisements fell into each category ! 
The making of the analysis was thus a 
very useful exercise both in the teach- 





ing of health and in intelligent critic- 
ism of the daily press.” 

It is impossible to note all the 
courses and activity going on in the 
centre. It is a well-rounded list— 
and yet it has been built up in direct 
answer to obvious local needs and 
interests not being served by existing 
groups. Many of the classes are large, 
but the Somersets emphasize the value 
of the small groups of keenly interested 
people who engage in serious study 
of languages or writing, or some such 
topic. Whether the classes are large or 
small, the approach has been imagi- 
native as well as practical, and tie 
Somersets have showed invariable 
skill in evoking the keenest interest of 
the participants. Actually, a con- 
siderable portion of their time is 
spent in individual guidance and 
counselling. The centre has become 
a place where people drop in con- 
tinually, to discuss personal difficulties, 
to get advice about further education 


or books to read, or to plan programs 
for their own organization. 

The Feilding centre was planned 
as an adult centre, yet it has certain 
activities for the children, such as a 
Family Film Club, and the junior 


drama group. The Somersets teach 
such subjects as elementary psycho- 
logy, sociology, and the appreciation of 
art in the school. School pupils look 
forward to membership in Centre 
groups as a natural sequel to schooling. 

The Centre is not housed in the 
school, but in a building near the 
school, which at present provides 
only a limited space for sports and 
crafts. Administrative attachment 
to the school system has obvious ad- 
vantages in status and financial 
security. Mr. Campbell points out, 
however, that there is need for de- 


veloping a community association to 
support the Centre. In this case the 
Centre has had perfect freedom of 
operation. This might not be true 
where the School Board and principal 
didn’t show the enthusiasm and broad- 
mindedness of the Feilding education- 
ists. The Feilding Centre has had 
at its disposal the facilities of the 
National Film Library, and _ special 
Art and Music Sets from the Carnegie 
Foundation. It has been limited, how- 
ever, in provision for craft work. 

The Feilding Centre was not organ- 
ized as “a convenience for the carrying 
on of activities already in being”, 
It was designed rather as a creative 
agency for further education. It was 
given relatively good accommodation, 
a sufficient budget, and most decisive 
of all, two skilled, full-time directors. 
Equally important, it was given time 
enough “to explore the community 
and to get to understand its cross- 
currents ; time to discover just what its 
needs are; time to plan, piece by piece, 
a programme to meet those needs; 
time to find, and to enlist the support 
of those keen dependable people 
around whom effective groups can be 
organized. The growth of a centre 
built up in this way may be slow, 
but it will be sure and solid. . . . The 
creation of a fully-developed, smoothly 
running centre with a vigorous spirit 
must in the nature of things be the 
work of years. Impatience for quick 
returns can only result in disappoint 
ment, and perhaps even in the dis- 
crediting of the whole community 
centre idea.” 

This rather extensive summary has 
not begun to exhaust the rich ex- 
perience which the book records. 
You must read it for yourself. 


J.H.M. 





PAMPHLETS 


HANDBOOK ON CENTRES 
Community Centres by John P. Kidd. 
Published by the Canadian Council 
of Education for Citizenship, 166 
Marlborough Ave., Ottawa. 116 p. 
50c. 
Tuis is the handbook on community 
centres that everyone has been await- 
As the Honourable Brooke Clax- 
ton points out in the foreword, “Dozens 
of cities and towns throughout Canada 
are planning, and raising money, for 
Community Centres. We are off to a 
good start.” However the supply of 
detailed information on how to organ- 
ize community centres had until now 
not caught up with the demand. Here 
in this booklet, is all the essential in- 
formation. 
I would venture to say that a serious 
reading of this pamphlet will prevent 
many of the common mistakes in 
rganizing which occur. Mr. Kidd 
stresses the principle: “Build what 
you need—make use of what you 
have.” He emphasizes also that com- 
munities are all different, and the only 
le starting point is a careful analysis 
f the particular needs, and resources, 
f your own town, or city neighbour- 
od. He does not give any one form- 
ula for the organization of community 
‘entres. Rather he gives most helpful 
‘uggestions about how local groups can 
‘tart about their own planning and 
rganizing. One interesting section, 
for example, lists the functions and 
facilities of a model community centre 
for a country cross-roads, a small town, 
small city, and a city neighbourhood. 
\lmost every aspect is covered here: 


a 
lng . 
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making initial surveys, drawing up a 
constitution, financing, staff require- 
ments and so forth. Floor-plans of 
various types of centres and excellent 
photographs add to the readability of 
the booklet. The style throughout is 
extremely clear and simple. Perhaps 
the best tribute one could pay is that 
anyone, whatever his interests or level 
of education, will find this an intelli- 
gible and practical guide-book. 


J. H.M. 


UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS 


The Nations Have Declared, (Part 
III). The Documents Issued by the 
United Nations, with comments by 
Margaret Avison. Published by the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 230 Bloor Street West, To- 
ronto, 36 pages. 15c. 

If you want the text of the United 
Nations charter, the Constitution of 
the International Court, the Potsdam 
Declaration—this is where you can 
find them. All study groups on inter- 
national affairs should have this in- 
expensive and timely reference mater- 
ial in their possession. Miss Avison’s 
commentary is brief and to the point. 
In a very few words she sharpens the 
issues, and illuminates the setting 
within which these declarations have 
their significance. 

The first two pamphlets in this series 
are still available, and are just as use- 
ful, containing as they do texts of im- 
portant declarations from the Atlantic 
Charter to the Yalta Agreement. 


J. H.M. 





BRITISH COMMUNITY CENTRES 
Community Centres. British Ministry 

of Education. 1945. 40p. 
Here is a thorough study of the com- 
munity centre, based on experience in 
all parts of Britain. Despite its official 
appearance and wealth of detail, it 
provides interesting reading for the 
layman, since it discusses not only the 
reasons for centres and methods of 
organization in various localities, but 
also staff, management, maintenance 
and buildings. Plans are also included. 

The report differs from some others 
in that it tries to discourage too strong 
a tendency towards “uplift” on the part 
of the organizer. It believes that the 
primary function of a centre is social, 
and that those seeking to impose activi- 
ties upon the members before they are 
ready will fail. It suggests approach- 
ing the women in a social way, with 
the idea that they will gradually de- 
velop the desire to help in the program 
planning. The balance of the social, 
recreative and educational functions of 
the centre will develop with the ex- 
pressed interest of the group members, 
but the organizer must not expect too 
sudden results. Perhaps this pamphlet 
will reassure those who are impatient 
to see a full-grown centre rise before 
them, as to the value of starting in a 
small way and building well. 


SHEILA WoopsworRTH 


HEALTH PLANS 


Saskatchewan Plans for Health, pre- 
pared by the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Public Health, and issued in 
collaboration with the Bureau of 
Publications. 1945, 16 p. 

Tuts is an example of the material 

issued by the Saskatchewan Division 

of Health Education in an attempt to 
interest communities in setting up their 
own health programs. Discussion 
groups outside the province will also 
find here much useful information in 
a readable form. With the need for 


some form of health insurance becom. 
ing increasingly obvious, we are all 
interested in talking about it. 

The Health Services Planning Com. 
mission has a broad scheme for the 
eventual organization of the province's 
health services. Despite shortages > 
trained medical personnel, equipment. 
hospitals and funds, it has already 
achieved the following: : 


1. Free medical service for the first 
25,000 people least able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

Free treatment for cancer, men- 
tal illness and V.D. Treatment 
of tuberculosis has already been 
established. 

Aid to communities least able to 
provide for themselves. 

The next will be an_ insurance 
scheme for the rest of the population. 
New Divisions of the Department of 
Public Health will spread various types 
of health information, and it is in- 
tended that the whole province will in 


time be organized in local health units. 


SHEILA WoopswortH 


INFLATION 


Inflation Dangers Didn’t End on V-] 

Day, by C. H. Herbert. 

Published by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 198 College St. 
Toronto. Available free. 16 pp. 

Tue familiar story of why inflation 
had to be checked in war-time is 
brought up to date with a simple and 
convincing explanation of the post-war 
inflation dangers, and how they cam 
be met. Mr. Herbert who is Economic 
Advisor to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has the happy faculty o! 
explaining complex economic theories 
in language which everyone can under- 
stand. Attractive illustrations make 
it easy to read. Local organization: 
and study groups of all kinds would 
perform a public service if they cit 
culated it in their communities. 





BRIEF ON CO-OPERATIVES 

The Social Significance of the Co-op- 
erative Movement. A Brief prepared 
by the Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University, for presen- 
tation to the Royal Commission on 
Taxation of Co-operatives, Halifax. 

Here is the co-operative philosophy 
in a nutshell—a stout defense of what 
co-operatives have done and can do for 
the masses of people in this country. 
Dr. Coady, who presented the Brief, 
flings a challenge to our whole educa- 
tional system which cannot be lightly 
dismissed, when he states that: “Prim- 
ary and secondary education has been 
an escape mechanism by which the 
bright and vigorous few from among 
the masses got away from the lowly 
classes in which they were born to 
ioin the elite of the nation. Education 
was the trapdoor that enabled them to 
go into the so-called higher professions. 
And thus education has been an instru- 
ment that has created classes in a 
supposedly classless society. The good 
jobs, the attainment of which has been 

e chief aim of education, are meas- 
ured in terms of economic return. Our 
educational literature of the past was 
filled with this materialistic concept.” 


J. H. M. 


LIGHTED SCHOOLHOUSE 
Vow In Our Town; emerging admin- 
istrative practices in adult education 
in public schools and colleges, by the 

Regional Committee on Adult Edu- 

cation of the American Association 

f School Administrators. 1945. 34p. 

Copies available through the Ameri- 

can Association of School Admini- 

strators at 25c¢ per copy. 

The “lighted schoolhouse” can be 
a centre for successful adult education 
programs. This is the conclusion one 
teaches after reading this study of 
public school and college adult educa- 
tion in various communities in the 
United States. Although we hear such 
complaints as “adults don’t like to go 


back to school” and “janitors won’t 
work overtime,” these difficulties can 
be overcome. 

The established tradition of adult 
education in the United States is 
demonstrated by the fact that it is at 
least mentioned in the laws of every 
state but one. In Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
for instance, it has been supported by 
public funds for forty-seven years. 
Although in Canada we have neither 
the long tradition nor the generous 
funds, the field is now developing so 
that we may apply what we learn from 
the experience of others. 

One report describes the Detroit 
Veterans’ Institute, where veterans 
are quickly referred to the type of edu- 
cation which suits their particular 
needs. The school is open twenty-four 
hours a day, students are taught in- 
dividually and proceed at their own 
pace. As soon as they are finished 


their course they leave with a high 
school diploma. The report continues, 


“The type of school described is the 
ideal school for adults, long needed in 
most large cities. Since established 
under the impetus of war, it will no 
doubt continue afterwards as an in- 
tegral part of the adult education 
organization.” 

SHEILA WoopsworTH 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
Peace With Progress, by C. C. Lin- 
gard and R. G. Trotter. Canadian 

Institute of International Affairs, 

1945. 43p. 35c. 

Groups studying international affairs 
this winter would profit by having at 
least one member make a study of the 
background material presented in these 
two reports. 

Dr. C. C. Lingard, reporting on the 
Ninth Plenary Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in January 1945, 
makes statements which are all the 
more interesting in the light of sub- 
sequent events. The recommendations 





of the Conference on the administra- 
tion of Japan may be compared with 
official policy. The treatment of the 
uprisings in French Indo-China and 
the Netherlands East Indies may also 
be compared with French and Dutch 
official policy as voiced at the Confer- 
ence. Much time was devoted to a 
discussion of racial prejudice, which 
was regarded as a stumbling-block to 
harmonious Pacific relations. 

Dr. R. G. Trotter’s report on the 
Third British Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference in London in Febru- 
ary and March, 1945, reviews Com- 
monwealth relations within itself and 
with the rest of the world. The Con- 
ference also discussed defense, econ- 
omic policy, civil aviation and intra- 
commonwealth communications, migra- 
tion and race, colonies, and world 
organization. 

Both Conferences agreed that some 
form of world security system is es- 
sential. The Commonwealth Confer- 
ence felt that a world organization 
would be greatly aided by the existence 
of a well-integrated Commonwealth. 

SHEILA WoopsworRTH 





NEW PUBLICATION 


A new quarterly magazine on 
education was launched in Oc- 


tober this year. “Canadian 
Education”, published by the 
Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 
cation Association has many 
features which will be of wide 
interest. In the first number is 
a document of national signi- 
ficance: the Report of a com- 
mittee which examined and 
evaluated Canadian history text 
books. Under the chairmanship 
of VLAbbé Arthur Matheux, it 
brought in recommendations de- 
signed to create a greater con- 
sciousness of our common his- 
torical heritage. 











New Books 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 
IN CANADA 


By Marcus Adeney, Lionel 
Scott, Gwen Fife, William H. 
Conrad. “Of particular interest 
to those Canadian communities 
which are considering the post-war 
construction of community build- 
ings.... The sketches and designs 
provide material from which any 
community could start to solve its 
own problems.”—Ottawa Evening 
Journal. 25 cents. 


BOYS ARE WORTH IT 


By Kenneth H. Rogers. “With 
the war situation intensifying 
peacetime social problems of juven- 
ile delinquency, Dr. Kenneth Rogers 
of the Big Brother Movement out- 
lines in this pamphlet a broad 
co-ordinated programme for Cana- 
dians, utilizing existent resources 
and creating new ones where neces- 
sary.”—The Family. 75 cents. 


STREET GANGS IN 
TORONTO 


By Kenneth H. Rogers. “Thi 
booklet contains a strong and 
enlightening recommendation for 
action. While the subject is that 
of one city’s street gangs, the 
material and plan of action is true 
of, and applicable to, any com- 
munity.”"—B.C. Teacher. $1.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














Cheers and Jeers--- 


Dear Editor: 
| read with much interest the article “Politics in the Community 


!” in the October issue of FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Without exception the constitutions of all Community Councils in the 
tropolitan area of Montreal state that the Council shall not officially en- 
rse any political party or candidate, but then there has always been a 
iestion of just how far Councils should go in the matter of politics. In 
st communities political groups are admitted to membership on the same 
sis as other organizations in the district, but there is always a definite 
licy of avoiding all strictly political issues for fear of becoming involved 
rof allowing a political group to use the Community Council. There is 
uch to be said in favour of this on the one hand because we find politicians 
nevery community interested in the Council mainly as a means of further- 
g their own ends. On the other hand, it is difficult to draw the line, be- 
use much of the work undertaken by councils involves dealing with 
utters that have become political issues. Apart from all this, there is the 
ry important matter of education for citizenship in which Community 


uncils ought to play a great part. 


During the Federal elections, the Community Council of Notre Dame 
e Grace in Montreal, sponsored a public meeting where all five candidates 
resented their platforms. Rules laid down were that each candidate must 
submit his address in writing to the president of the Community Council 
revious to the day of the meeting: a time limit was set: questions and 
ckling were definitely out. Some of them were Council members. There 
is a good deal of criticism of the N.D.G. Council in undertaking this 


. but it turned out to be quite successful. 
Yours sincerely, 


BEATRIX GRAHAM, 
Community Council Committee, 
Montreal 





To Farm Forums Everywhere--- 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT is designed for you! 


Look back through the pages of this issue. Count the 
features which fit in with what you as a Forum are think- 
ing and doing. Ralph Staples’ letter and Ruth McKenzie’s 
article are of course written especially to you. But that's 
only the beginning. The Okanagan Valley library system 
will suggest possibilities in your own district. The Co-op 
school in Toronto may be just the thing for some of your 
Co-op leaders to attend.... But why keep on, when you 
can see for yourself? 


We hardly think there can be any argument about the 
value of receiving FOOD FOR THOUGHT every month in 
your Forum. Each issue can be passed along from family 
to family. Members can take turns reporting to the 
Forum items of special interest in the magazine. The 
only real question is: can you afford it? 


Why not take out a group subscription? $1.00 a year 
is the cost. Spread the price over ten members—and it 
comes to ten cents each. Or spread the cost over half 
your meetings—this also amounts to ten cents. Of course 
you can afford it. In fact, you can’t afford to be without 
it! And here’s the subscription form you can fill in tonight: 


$FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 198 College St., eeiabie: 2B, Ont. 


Enclosed vou will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one year’s 
de . . 
‘subscription. 
* 


Name 
Address 


Organizations in which I am interested 


I participate as a member ( ), executive officer or committee 
member ( ), discussion leader ( ) 


Occupation 
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